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The new feed grain program 
has made significant cuts in the 
planted acreage of corn, grain 
sorghum, oats and barley. 

An estimated 58.3 million 
acres of corn were planted (for 
grain) this spring, down 18 per- 
cent from 1960. Around 13.9 mil- 
lion acres were planted to grain 
sorghum, a reduction of 26 per- 
cent from 1960. These reduc- 
tions are somewhat less than the 
number of acres signed up for di- 
version, but in line with goals set 
by the administration. 

The total corn crop for grain 
is forecast at 3.2 billion bushels, 
down 18 percent from last year. 
Total U.S. oat production is fore- 
cast at 961 million bushels, 16 
percent below 1960. The barley 
crop is forecast at 366 million 
bushels, down 14 percent. 

If yields on grain sorghums are 
equal to last year, total feed 
grain output in 1961 will be about 
138 million tons. This will be a 


decline of 18 percent from a year 
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ago, enough to make some dent 
in the feed grain surplus. 

Prices on the 1961 corn crop 
will probably average a dime 
higher than on the 1960 crop. 
Since the government is offering 
to farmers who complied with the 
feed grain program $1.20 at take- 
over date on July 31, 1962, the 
market price would have to move 
up at least to $1.10 to attract 
corn from the support program. 

Oat and barley prices should 
also average somewhat higher 


’ than on the 1960 crops. 


—John Ferris, Michigan State 
University Agricultural Economist 





As Farmer's Digest goes to 
press, outlook from Washington 
says the Feed-Grain Program will 
be continued in 1962 on much the 
same basis as 1961. If it worked 
to your advantage this season, 
you probably will have an op- 
portunity to continue next year. 


The Editor 
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Are “Disease-Free” Cattle Next ? 











ILL cattlémen someday 

have “disease-free” herds 

in the same manner that swine 

breeders now have “specific-path- 
ogen-free” (SPF) hogs? 

The possibility is suggested by 


- some developments in animal dis- 


ease research at the University of 
Nebraska. 


These developments include 
the construction of a large sterile 
hood under which technicians 
can work to take calves from 
their mothers by surgery — much 
in the same manner that pigs are 
now taken from sows. Also being 
provided are isolation rooms for 
the surgically-taken calves—again 
as in the SPF swine procedure. 


All of this is part of a step- 
ped-up research program into 


Procedures similar to SPF swine program 
were started with cattle at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in study of pinkeye 
and shipping fever... 
Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 
Dan Lutz, University of Nebraska 


College of Agriculture 


cattle diseases. The program is 
aimed first at two very trouble- 
some diseases, pinkeye and ship- 
ping fever. 

Dr. Robert Sweat is in charge 
of organizing and carrying out 
projects under this stepped-up 
program. He will use-“SPF” cat- 
tle as research tools in attempting 
to find the causes of shipping fe- 
ver and pinkeye. 


Only For Research 

“Our intent is not to aim at a 
disease-free repopulation pro- 
gram in cattle as has been done 
in swine,” Dr. Sweat cautioned. 
“These disease-free calves are on- 
ly a research tool.” 

However, Dr. Sweat agreed 
that one never knows where a 
program like this might lead. 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, 1420 P Street, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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According to Dr. Sweat, pink- 
eye losses are highest in range 
cattle of weaning and yearling 
ages, but the disease is also an 
important problem in cattle in 
feedlot and dairy operations, and 
in sheep. 

While the actual dollar value 
of pinkeye is impossible to esti- 
mate, because of the nature of the 
disease, it is known that losses 
are due to: 

—reduced weight gains in beef 
cattle and sheep. 


—decreased milk production in 


dairy cattle. 

—injury resulting from impair- 
ed vision in both beef and dairy 
herds and sheep flocks. 

—cost of treatment. 


It is also believed that this dis- 
ease leaves conditions favorable 
to development of “cancer eye” 
of cattle. This results in further 
economic losses through con- 
demnation of the carcass or parts 
of the carcass affected by the can- 
cer. 


This infectious inflammatory 
disease of the eyes occurs most 
often in the summer. The disease 
is widespread through the U. S. 
and foreign countries. 


For many years, it has been be- 
lieved that pinkeye is caused by 
a bacteria, Dr. Sweat explained. 
However, present evidence points 
to a virus as the primary cause. 
The virus then probably disap- 
pears, and is followed by the bac- 
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teria, which has been isolated and 
identified. Use of these bacteria 
in vaccines has proved unsuccess- 
ful, however, leading to the be- 
lief that another agent—such asa 
virus—is the primary cause of 
infection. 


The culture of live cells in the 
laboratory, perfected during de- 
velopment of polio vaccine, has 
opened new avenues of research 
in viruses, and is now being ap- 
plied in animal disease research. 
Specific-pathogen-f ree animals 
(those known to be free of cer- 
tain disease-carrying organisms) 
have also become a relatively 








Eighty per cent of the million 
species in the animal kingdom 
are insects. Of this number 
about one per cent is harmful 
or compete with man. 





common tool since the inception 
of the SPF pig program, fully de- 
veloped at the University of Ne- 
braska by Dr. George Young and 
associates. 

Scientific investigation into 
animal diseases follows a three- 
part procedure under which a 
relationship may be established 
between findings in the labora- 
tory and conditions within a live 
animal. 


1. Diseased tissue is taken dur- 
ing field outbreaks from animals 
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known to be infected, such as in 
the case of shipping fever or pink- 
eye. 

2. Causative agents are isolated 
in a laboratory test tube, in what 
is known as a “cell culture.” 

3, Fluids containing the disease 
agents are injected into a host 
animal so that the development 
of the disease can be observed. 
The agent is then re-isolated from 
the host animal. 

These techniques are used both 
in disease diagnosis and testing 
methods of disease prevention, 
Dr. Sweat pointed out. 

Specimens of infected tissue 
have been gathered from herds 
in Nebraska for several months 
and refrigerated at approximately 
85 degrees below zero, awaiting 
completion of cell culture facili- 
ties. A small portion of tonsil is 
taken from shipping fever-infect- 
ed cattle, while the eyes of cattle 
afflicted with pinkeye are scrap- 
ed and this matter dcep-frozen 
for later analysis. 


The new isolation rooms will 
make possible the use of calves 
delivered by hysterectomy, under 
sterile conditions, for work in 
pinkeye and shipping fever stud- 
ies. 

Develop Immunity 

Animals develop some immuni- 
ty to diseases by being exposed 
to them early in life, or through 
colostrum in the first milk from 
the mother. Specific-pathogen- 
free stock does not have this im- 
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munity, which eliminates one 
variable in disease experiments. 

The principle of taking ani- 
mals surgically from their mothers 
just before time for natural birth 
has been proved in both swine 
and sheep, Dr. Sweat said. The 
greatest problem to be overcome 
in the case of cattle is the physi- 
cal size of the calves. This necessi- 
tates the larger sterile hood un- 
der which technicians can work 
in removing the calf from the 
uterus, as well as larger rearing 
facilities. 

An indication of the costliness 
of this type of research is reflect- 
ed in the fact that these colos- 
trum-deprived calves are valued 
at over $100 each, compared to 





Pre-emergence sprays on 
corn control most weeds and 
grasses which germinate during 
the three to five weeks that the 
chemical is effective. 





$10 for an SPF pig. Effective 
isolation housing for calves will 
run about $2,000 per unit initial- 
ly, compared to about $150 for 
an individual swine isolation unit. 


Isolation For A Yoar 


It is planned to keep the calves 
in isolation rooms for about a 
year. In addition to serving as 
host animals for implanting di- 
seases, they will also be used as 
blood donors. Blood serum will 
be used in various phases of the 
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virus studies. Similar viruses have 
been found in both cattle and 
humans affected with diseases 
which carry different names. For 
instance, scientists have found a 
virus in children suffering from 
the respiratory disease commonly 
known as “croup,” very similar 
to that found in cattle having 
shipping fever. 

The Department of Agricul- 
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ture is interested in-curbing and 
eventually eradicating livestock 
diseases which cost producers and 
consumers millions of dollars 
each year. As the emphasis in 
animal disease research is on 
prevention of various maladies by 
finding the causative agent, new 
immunization practices will play 
an important part in the plans of 
such studies as these. 








Sort Range Cows The Easy Way 


The color of the udder tells which cows to sort. 


Stan Fetcher, chemical engineer turned cowman, uses this sys- 
tem to sort cows. The color on the udder comes from a dye sprayed 
on the calves’ faces when they are graded at weaning. 


Fetcher Bros., a commercial Hereford cow-and calf-spread at 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., are members of the Colorado Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association. Under this program, the calves are graded 
at weaning time each fall. Calves grading choice, or above, receive a 
spraying of pink dye. Calves grading low-good, or below, get purple 
dye. The dye is sprayed to cover the muzzle and face by using a 
pressure-type oil can. 

When the calves are turned back with their mothers, they head 
for a drink of milk and as they nurse, the dye covers the udder of the 
cow. The dye, developed by Stan Fetcher, is harmless and will wear 
off in a couple of weeks, leaving the cattle with their regular Hereford 
markings. 

The ranch hands can then sort and cull the cows several days 
after the calves are worked to find those producing the better and 
poorer calves. 

Stan and John Fetcher carry the dye cans in handy saddle pockets 
at all times to mark cows needing attention. A note is made of the 
cow, what needs to be done, and the ranch crew can find her easily. 
This is a very handy method of identifying cattle during busy seasons. 


—W. R. Culbertson in Hereford Journal 








Six Ways To Make Your Corn Crop 





HE profit you make from 

your corn field this year 

won’t depend entirely on the 
number of bushels grown. 

The way you harvest, method 
of handling and the use you make 
of the crop will also play a big 
role in determining profit returns. 

Here are six possible ways you 
can make your corn crop worth 
more money: 

1. Make silage. In studies con- 
ducted at Purdue University, an 
acre of corn yielding 70 bu. of 
harvested ear corn produced 700 
lbs. of Choice grade beef. The 
same amount of corn made into 
silage produced 1,400 lbs. of beef. 
At $25 per cwt. for beef, value 
of gain for cattle fed silage 
would be $350 and for cattle fed 
corn on the cob, $175. After de- 
ducting $10 per cwt. for supple- 


A 


Worth More Money 


If you feed cattle, making silage may pay you several 
times as much as selling grain. Michigan studies show 
that only half the digestible nutrients in corn are in the 
grain — the rest are in the stalks, cobs, and leaves... 


Condensed from Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit 


Lloyd E. Zeman 


ment, labor and fixed costs, you 
come up with $105 for an acre 
of corn and $210 for corn silage. 


When asked his opinion, Michi- 
gan State animal husbandman, 
George Branaman, replied: “Two 
acres of corn in the silo have as 
much feed value as three acres 
harvested in other ways. Corn 
silage yields a lot of tonnage per 
acre when compared to other 


feeds.” 


Michigan tests showed that a 
hybrid yielding 55 bu. made 11.6 
tons of corn silage. There were 
5,084 lbs. of digestible nutrients 
in the silage. Only half of those 
nutrients were in the grain—the 
rest were in the stalks, cobs and 
leaves, the parts of the corn plant 
most often wasted. 


2. Feed to Livestock. At $1.06 





Reprinted by p 
Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit, 710 North 


5 


7 4 from 
Plankington, Milwavkee 3, Wisconsin 
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per bushel, 700 Ibs. of corn is 
worth $13.25 at the elevator. A 
cattle feeder producing 100 lbs. 
of beef from 700 Ibs. of corn gets 
double that amount at the mar- 
ket. Top-notch cattlemen produc- 
ing 100 lbs. of beef on 500 Ibs. of 
corn get nearly three time as 
much for their corn than if they 
sold it for grain. Illinois Farm 
Bureau Farm Management Ser- 
vice records show that unless he 
can get more than $1.06 for corn, 
a top-notch cattle feeder buying 


calves for $30 can make money’ 


feeding corn as long as prices 
don’t drop below $23.16. The 
average feeder would need to sell 
for about $25.35. Break even 
prices for top feeders buying 
yearlings for $28 is $24.16, and 
$25.95 for the average feeder. 


Hog producers who can make 
100 Ibs. of pork on 325 lbs. of 
feed can make money feeding 
$1.06 corn when prices dip as 
low as $11.32. Producers who 
need 425 Ibs. of feed to put on 
100 Ibs. of gain would: profit on 
hogs bringing $13.79. 


3. Check moisture content. It 
pays to know the moisture con- 
tent of your corn and to market 
it at the elevator that is paying 
the highest price for grain of that 
moisture level. Otherwise you may 
end up paying a big price for 
water. 


An Indiana study shows that 
elevators in one of the state’s 
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leading corn producing counties 
varied as much as 3'/c per bushel 
for corn with up to 19% mois- 
ture. Accuracy of moisture tests 
were also found to be inconsis- 
tent and in some cases, weight 
bases varied according to the 
moisture percentage of the corn. 
In some instances elevators didn’t 
adhere to their own discount 
schedules, resulting in price dif- 
ferences up to 8c. That adds up 
to $320 on 4,000 bu. of corn. 
Bill Peterson, South Dakota 
agricultural engineer, recom- 
mends that farmers use commer- 
cially available testers to check 
moisture content of corn in the 





Personality has the power to 
open many doors, but charac- 
ter must keep them open. 





field and while in storage. A test- 
ing device is relatively inexpen- 
sive, especially when you consider 
that by guiding you in handling 
your crop, it may save you many 
bushels of corn. 


4. Cut field losses. Researchers 
report that the average farmer 
leaves 8% of his corn crop in the 
field. Some leave 25% or more. 
Figuring corn at $1.06 per bu., 
this means the average loss on 
100 acres of 75-bushel corn is 
$636. Where field losses are 25% 
the cash loss is nearly $2,000. 

To reduce field losses, avoid 
harvesting too early in the day 
or just after a shower. Snapping 











1961 CORN CROP — 
roll losses may be greater in the 
morning and when the humidity 
is high than they are on a dry 
afternoon. 

Keeping equipment properly 
adjusted helps, too. In heavy 
corn, keep snapping rolls open 
and going fast enough so stalks 
pass through freely without clog- 
ging. When corn is dry and thin, 
snapping rolls need to be slowed 
down and the gap between them 
narrowed. Gathering .points 
should just touch the ground. 


Avoid field areas where corn is 
wetter than average. Excessive 
coating of the rack and cylinder 
of the combine or the sieves of a 
sheller is a good sign that the 
section of the field you are in is 
too wet. 


5. Dry wet corn. “A good way 
to handle soft corn is to dry it 
with either heated or unheated 
forced air,” says Robert Maddex, 
Michigan State. Soft corn can be 
stored safely if it is dried to 20% 
kernel moisture for storage as ear 
corn in a well ventilated crib, or 
if dried to 14% moisture for stor- 
age as shelled corn. 


Field shelling and drying speeds 
up corn harvest 2 to 3 weeks in 
most years, cutting field losses 
by about 50%. For 100 acres of 
75 bu. corn, this is a savings of 
nearly $400. In wet years, a dry- 
er may help save your entire 
crop. It’ll pay you to keep a close 
check on temperature when dry- 


MORE MONEY 7 


ing corn, If you are drying and 
selling your corn to an elevator, 
some of it will likely find its way 
to millers, so keep drying tem- 
perature down to 140°. USDA 
studies show that hotter tempera- 
tures can severely damage milling 
corn. 

If you plan on feeding the 
corn, temperatures of up to 180 
degrees will probably be all right. 
Engineers figure that tempera- 





The secret of happiness is 
not doing what one likes, but 
in liking what one does. 





tures above 180 degrees may des- 
troy vitamins. Seed corn will lose 
germination at temperatures 
greater than 120 degrees. 


6. Ratproof corn cribs and bins. 
Each rat on your farm eats about 
20 lbs. of feed per year and many 
spoil 10 times that. This amounts 


to about $4 worth of corn. 

First step in controlling rodents 
is to locate their runways and 
hiding areas. Then kill off as 
many of them as possible with 
poisons such as Warfarin. You 
can put baits in grain, meat or 
water. Use about 1 lb. of the 
cereal type bait at each runway 
or feeding area. 

Next clean up grain around 
buildings. Eliminate trash and 
junk where rats nest, and rat- 
proof buildings. The latter is left 
to last because ratproofing at the 
beginning would upset the es- 
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tablished runways. This would doors left closed wken not in use, 
cause rats and mice to scatter, Set ear corn cribs about 2¥2 feet 
making bait placement and con- off the ground and line sides with 
trol more difficult. Y%-inch hardware cloth. Also, 
Shelled corn storage should be flash door edges and sills with 26 
made as air-tight as possible and gauge or heavier sheet metal. 





Farm Management Tips 


by JESSE DOWELL, Accredited Farm Manager 


Cattle — Fat cattle prices are the lowest in 5 years. The top 
price now is about $25 cwt. and choice cattle are bringing approxi- 
mately $21 to $22.50 cwt. But feeder cattle prices haven’t gone down 
any! Steer calves are still $25 to $27 cwt., and yearling steers $22 to 
$24 cwt. With a few less cattle on feed less than 3 months as com- 
pared to a year ago, expect a little rise in fat cattle prices in August 
and September. 


Swine — Prices have been fine this year and last year. They were 
terrible in 1959. In 1962 prices could be a little lower depending on 
the size of the increase in the fall farrowing this year, and the spring 
farrowing in 1962. 


Corn — Price now is about $1.03 per bushel for good No. 2 
corn (Illinois). Don’t expect much higher price this summer or fall. 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, will have control of a large quan- 
tity of corn that he can sell on the open market to keep the open 
market price depressed, make his farm program look good, and not 
benefit the non-complier. 


Moisture Requirements of Corn — Recently, it was reported 
the University of Kentucky concluded research, proving that corn that 
did not receive proper fertilization, required ¢ times as much water as 
fertilized corn. 


C.R.O.P. (Christian Rural Overseas Program). Grain or cash is 
donated by farmers, landowners, and any other interested persons, 
collected at elevators, and then distributed by the Church World 
Service to hungry people around the world through their local 
churches. For example, there are 100 distribution points in Italy. 

—From Farm Facts, published by Dowell Agricultural Specialists, 
First National Bank Building, Champaign, Illinois. 








Feeder Pigs — Buy Them Right! 


Follow these rules for success in a feeder 
operation. Use extra care for greater re- 





turns .. 
Condensed from The Feed Lot News 
Francis Kutish, Agricultural Extension 


Economist, Iowa State University 


UCCESS in buying and fin- 
ishing feeder pigs depends 
upon several things — and doing 
a good job of analyzing the hog 
outlook is perhaps the most im- 
portant. 


Regardless of how good a set 
of feeder pigs you buy, and how 
good a job you do of feeding 
them, if they are bought too high 
and sold on too low a hog mar- 
ket, then it’s impossible to make 
any money on them. 


Second Requirement 


The second requirement is: 
Buy healthy pigs. To be sure you 
get healthy pigs, always buy from 
a reputable company or a re- 
putable individual. Avoid itiner- 
ant “pig peddlers” who go from 
farm to farm selling off their 
truck. Death losses in such pigs 
have been high in many cases. 
If pigs are sound and healthy, 
they can be sold without peddling 
them from farm to farm. 

Try to line up a dependable 
source of supply. One of the big 
problems in buying feeder pigs is 


to be able to find them when 
you want them. If you choose a 
firm or individual who can con- 
sistently supply you with pigs 
when you need them, you have 
an advantage. Try to place your 
order as far in advance as pos- 
sible. This will help assure you of 
being able to get the kind and 
size of pigs you want and when 
you want them. 


Have Truck Clean 


Be very sure the pigs are hand- 
led in a clean truck. This is one 
way of avoiding the spread of dis- 
ease; for even though pigs are 
healthy, it is possible to transmit 
disease in the truck itself. One 
of the most successful feeder pig 
operators in Eastern Iowa always 
requires the truck be steam clean- 
ed before it loads feeder pigs for 
his place. 


Stay clear of pigs that are of- 
fered at bargain prices. A good 
thrifty pig can always be sold at 
the going market price. If the 
pigs are considerably below the 
market it is best to be wary of 


Reprinted by permission from 
The Feed Lot News, Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, lowa 
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them — because in too many 
cases there is something wrong 
with them. Such pigs when 
bought usually give you only a 
disease and death loss problem 
... and no profit. 


The next problem is to decide 
on what size pig you should buy. 
A farmer who feeds out pigs on a 
year around basis usually will 
find it advisable to buy the light- 
er pigs — say those weighing 40 
to 50 pounds. As a rule, pigs 
weighing at least 35 to 40 pounds 
are easier to get started eating, 


so are the best buy. Also, death 


loss may be greater with lighter 
pigs. 

If you want pigs to clean up 
corn fields or other rough feed, 
buy the heavier pigs — those that 
weigh 60 to 100 pounds. 


Death loss from the time pigs 
are delivered to your farm until 
they reach market weight should 
not run over 2 percent. About 
one-half of this death loss usually 
occurs during the first week after 
delivery. 

Health Laws 


All states have health regula- 
tions regarding the movement of 
feeder pigs into and within its 
borders. Some states maintain 
more stringent health regulations 
than do others. These laws are for 
the protection of the man who 
feeds the pigs, so it is well for 
him to abide by them. Informa- 
tion about health regulations may 
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be obtained by writing the Live- 
stock Sanitary Commissioner of 
your state. 

Here are nine suggestions pro- 
vided by Kansas State University 
for livestock producers to follow 
the first few days after the feeder 
pigs are delivered to the farm: 

1. Provide warm, dry, draft- 
free quarters with plenty of bed- 
ding. 

2. Be sure to have ample space 
for feeding, watering and sleep- 
ing for the pigs. 

3. Feed low level protein ra- 
tion the first week. 


4. Use high anti-biotic level in 
the feed for the first week. Some 





Food is the biggest industry 
in. the U. S. today. Sales of 
food by wholesalers, retail 
stores, and restaurants now add 
up to some $70 billion yearly. 








veterinarians advise medications 
in drinking water for the first few 
days. 


5. Before the pigs come, dust 
the bedding for control of lice 
and mange. If you find it neces- 
sary to spray the pigs for lice 
and mange, be sure to wait at 
least five days after the pigs are 
on the place and then spray only 
when the weather is favorable. 
Do not allow sprayed pigs to go 
into their sleeping area until they 
are dry. 


6. Do not worm or castrate pigs 
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for at least 10 days after they 
have arrived on the farm. 


7. Keep the newlv arrived feed- 
er pigs separated from any other 
hogs on the farm for at least three 
weeks. This is one way to keep 
down the transmission of disease. 


8. Keep pigs of different sizes 


trouble can be prevented much 
easier than it can be cured. 


There are no official grade 
standards for feeder pigs at the 
present time. The USDA and 
some of the Land Grand Colleges 
are presently doing research on 
this and there is Lope that some 








usuable standards will be de- 
veloped during the next few 
years. But as of now, feeder pigs 
are just feeder pigs. 


separated. 


9. At the first sign of trouble 
call a veterinarian. Remember, 





Vitamin-Mineral Supplements 
Have Little Effect on Production 


What about vitamin-mineral supplements for dairy cows? 

W. S. Griffith, dairy specialist at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
says to go slow before you spend money for the expensive complex 
commercial vitamin-mineral mixes. If the cows already are getting 
plenty of forage, salt, calcium and phosphorous, you'll be wasting 
your money to buy the fancy mixes. 

Griffith cites a report from Cornell University where experi- 
mental feeding of a complex mineral-vitamin mixture had no meas- 
ureable effect on milk or fat production, weight gains, general ap- 
pearance, health, or efficiency of milk production. 

Dairy nutritionists have long known that cows need at least 14 
mineral elements. These minerals also are needed for plant growth. So 
cows are never completely lacking in the minerals. Happily, enough 
of the minerals are present when dairy cows get plenty of roughage. 
More salt, calcium and phosphorous than are supplied in forage are 
needed by the dairy cow. So these minerals must be supplied in the 
grain mix or on a free choice basis. Commercial grain mixes have 
plenty of calcium and phosphorus. 

Dairy cattle also need vitamins A, D, and E. All the other vita- 
mins needed by the cow are manufactured by her rumen bacteria. 
Commercial feed companies fortify grain rations with enough vitamins 
so that dairy cows eating even a little poor quality forage will not 
suffer a vitamin deficiency. —Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








ERFORMANCE 


testing 

when combined with other 
important factors in beef cattle 
production is receiving increased 
attention on the part of beef 
breeders. 

An excellent summarization of 
such factors was recently prepar- 
ed by L. A. Maddox, Beef Cat- 
tle Extension Specialist of Texas 
A & M. He lists them as follows: 


“The practice of mating out- 
standing bulls with outstanding 
cows, used by early breeders to 
establish our present beef herds, 
is still the best method of improv- 
ing beef cattle. 


Recent research information 
has identified the main charac- 
teristics that are of economic im- 
portance to the beef cattle in- 
dustry. Research workers have 
also developed more exact meth- 
ods for using production infor- 
mation on these characteristics to 
identify the outstanding animals 
that should be retained in breed- 
ing herds and/or sold as breed- 
ing animals. 


Reprinted by 


Use Every Tool To Make Money On Beef 


Every tool available must be used for 
good beef performance .. . 


Condensed from News 


L. P. McCann, Director of Research, 


American Hereford Association 


A sound production _ testing 
program must include the proper 
use of information on the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. Regularity of calving 

2. Freedom of hereditary de- 
fects 

3. Length of productive life 

4. Weaning weights and grades 

5. Feedlot gains and grades 

6. Carcass yield (retail trim) 
and meat quality 


7. Breed characteristics 

The emphasis placed on each 
characteristic will depend on the 
strong and weak points in the 
breeding herd and the ideal or 
goal the producer wishes to reach. 


The use of production infor- 
mation concerning one or two of 
these characteristics while disre- 
garding the others will be detri- 
mental to the individual breeder 
and to the breed.” 


What he says in his opening 
and closing senter.ces should be 
remembered by all who hope to 
succeed in this business of breed- 
ing and selling the right kind of 


permission from 


News From The American Hereford Association, Hereford Drive, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Herefords. Ignoring any one of 
these points will eventually lead 
to disappointment and failure. 
Since the rather recent advent of 
performance testing there has 
been a tendency in some quarters 
to belittle the show ring and hold 
it up to ridicule. To any who 
might be so inclined let them 
stop and consider the progress of 
the existing English breeds of 
beef cattle since their establish- 
ment. Or, if you prefer, consider 
only their progress since first in- 
troduced into the United States. 
That would cover a period of a 
little over 150 years. The reader 
can draw his own conclusions as 
to the length of time performance 
testing has existed within that 
150 year period. Certainly none 
would deny that great progress 
had been made in breed improve- 
ment before the added help of 
performance testing came into 
the picture. That the beef cattle 
shows gave great impetus to such 
improvement is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Regular Producers .. . 

Some object to the high fitting 
—the so-called “spit and polish” 
of show cattle. Yet these same 
critics will admire a bright and 
shiny new automobile, and the 
more chrome it has, if well plac- 
ed, the quicker most of us will 
buy it. Further than that some 
of these same show critics will 
go to an auction sale, or to a 
breeder’s herd and buy the fat- 
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test bull or heifer they can find. 
If you doubt this just check on 
it more carefully. 


These same critics frequently 
call attention to the high fitting 
of show animals, making the 
claim that many animals are ruin- 
ed because of it. Actually such 
damage is greatly overrated al- 
though it does exist. Attention is 
usually directed at such cases be- 
cause the particular animal has 
been a high show~ winner or be- 
cause it sold at an especially high 
price. The truth of the matter is 
that little attention is ever direct- 
ed at the overwhelming number 
of such animals that do go on 





Do the limbs on a young tree 
move higher from the ground as 
the tree grows? The answer is 
no. Limbs remain the same dis- 
tance from the ground until 
death or until they are remov- 
ed. 





into breeding service and become 
regular producers. A few years 
ago this writer made an analysis 
of the production records of the 
30 top selling females in the Ro- 
bert H. Hazlett dispersion sale 
of 1937. This included the high- 
ly fitted females in the previous 
year’s show string of that herd. 
One non-producing female show- 
ed up in the entire 30 head. With 
her included the average calf 
production per cow 11 years la- 
ter was 1.5 higher than the aver- 
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age om a spot check of 500 pro- 
ducing females from the breed 
records covering the same per- 
iod. 

Getting back to the record of 
show cattle, it was interesting to 
find that the average lifetime 
daily gain for the top ten show 
winning bulls in all classes at 
Denver for 1961 was 2.173 
pounds per day. The average life 
span of all these bulls was 588.8 
days. The youngest class of bulls, 
which was spring calves with an 


ayerage age of 297.4 days, show-’ 


ed an average daily gain of 2.523 
pounds. Their average age, which 
is just short of 300 days, is just 
about double the average period 
covered in the majority of per- 
formance testing projects. The 
average weight for the 70 bulls 
that were the top ten winners in 
all classes at Denver was 1295.3 
pounds in comparison to an aver- 
age weight of 1251.6 pounds for 
the winners ten years ago. Of 
further significance in the 1961 
weights is the fact that two more 
calf classes—that is lightweight 
animals—are included which was 
not the case 10 years earlier. 


Getting Heavier .. . 


In the heavier classes the aver- 
age daily gain for all top ten 
winning females was 1.815 
pounds. In the 1961 Denver class- 
es 2-year-old females were not 
shown. Thus this heavyweight 
class, which would increase the 
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average weight, is eliminated and 
as in the case of the bulls, two 
additional calf classes are includ- 
ed. With this heaviest weight fe- 
male class discarded, the average 
weight of all show winning fe- 
males was 987.9 pounds compar- 
ed to 1035.0 ten years earlier. 
Comparing the top ten winners 
in each class of females, after eli- 
minating the two-year-olds, an 





Check growth and vigor of 
young dairy animals _periodi- 
cally and prevent spread of 
calfhood diseases by isolating 
unthrifty animals. 





average increase in weight ap- 
pears in every class but one, and 
in that one there was a loss in 
the average weight by 0.2 pound. 


Show winners as selected by 
today’s judges of beef cattle are 
not little cattle and they are not 
poor gainers. For example, the 
champion Hereford bull at Den- 
ver in January made an average 
daily gain of 2.651 pounds for 
every one of the 501 days of his 
life. He was also the heaviest bull 
and the highest gaining bull in 
his class of senior bull calves. The 
average daily gain of the top ten 
bulls in his class was 2.327 
pounds, which is certainly com- 
mendable for an average life- 
time of 493.1 days. It should be 
noted that these are lifetime fi- 
gures and not limited to a 140 
or 160 day special feeding test. 























Breeding Sheep 


For Productivity 


“Breeding for productivity is a simple mat- 
ter of measuring the performance for the 





traits one wishes to improve and selecting the 
best for the breeding flock," says the author. 
Condensed from The Shepherd 
Dr. Vern L. Felts, Extension Animal 


Husbandman, University of Wisconsin 


VERYONE recognizes that 


inheritance has a pronounc- 
ed effect upon size, shape, color, 
or whatever measurement is used 
to show differences between ani- 
mals, 


Some of these traits are almost 
completely controlled by inheri- 
tance, others are dependent upon 
a combination of genetics, feed, 
or other environmental condi- 
tions. A good example might be 
a flock of purebred Suffolks. Re- 
gardless of how you feed them, 
it is doubtful that you can change 


the typical black head. However, 
the mature-size milk production 
or rate of growth will definitely 
be affected by feed, parasites, di- 
seases, etc. Herein lies our great- 
est problem in breeding for pro- 
ductivity. 

In selecting between two ani- 
mals to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, are the differences that we 
see due to genetic differences, 
which can be passed on to off- 


spring, or are they due to differ- 
ences in feed or care, which will 
have no effect on the offspring? 
How would you define or classify 
productivity? It might mean dif- 
ferent things to the purebred 
breeder, the commercial man, the 
producer of hot-house lambs, the 





An_ Extension Veterinarian 
suggests to buyers of gilts that 
all possible precautions be ob- 
served to keep damaging swine 
diseases out of the herd. He 
lists leptospirosis, brucellosis, 
atrophic rhinitis and virus pneu- 
monia as major diseases which 
are very hard to detect. 





rancher in the West, or the farm- 
flock breeder in the Midwest. It 
will vary with the type of opera- 
tion and the area, with each re- 
quiring a specific breeding pro- 
gram. The basic ingredients of 
productivity might be expressed 
in the form of a pedigree, some- 
thing like this: 


Reprinted by permission from The Shepherd, Sheffield, Massachusetts 
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PEDIGREE FOR EWE PRODUCTIVITY 


Pounds of lamb 


Number of lambs 








Ewe Productivity 








Pounds of wool . 


| Rate of growth 





Length 








This pedigree could be extend- 
ed several steps to show how each 
of the traits in the third column 


might be affected or determined 


by other traits. However, it must 
be remembered that as more 
things are considered in selecting 
breeding stock, you will be re- 
ducing the progress on any one 
particular trait. 

How much emphasis should be 
placed upon each trait? This is 
dependent upon two things: 

1) The extra profit one might 
expect by improving one unit. 
For example, as one goes from a 
single to twins, or increases fleece 
weight by one pound, or increas- 
es weaning weight by one pound, 
we have found that under Wis- 
consin conditions these changes 
would have a relative value of 


Density 





67:4:1 when lambs are finished 
on pasture and 35:2.5:1 when 
finished in dry lot. 

2) The heritability of the trait. 
With high heritability, fast pro- 
gress can be made; with low her- 
itability, progress will be slow. 
The heritability of number of 
lambs born, weaning weight, and 
fleece weight is approximately 
10, 25, and 40 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Breeding for productivity is a 
simple matter of measuring the 
performance for the traits one 
wishes to improve and selecting 
the best for the breeding flock. 
Production is determined to a 
certain extent by the inheritance 
put into the flock and is limited 
only by the desire and sound 
judgment of the shepherd. 





Cow Colostrum For Lambs 
While there is no experimental proof that cow’s colostrum will 
give a new-born lamb equal protection compared to ewe’s colostrum, 
I am convinced from observation that it is most helpful. Apparently 
the type of protein and antibodies involved are similar. I certainly 
think cow’s colostrum for a new-born lamb is better than no colostrum 


at all. —Prof. A. L. Pope, University of Wisconsin . 
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Biggest Fish Story Of The Year 





ERE’S a new kind of farm 

business that’s really begin- 
ning to boom: Feeding out cat- 
fish. 

Don’t laugh; it looks a lot like 
the broiler business did 15 years 
ago, for two reasons. First, the 
operation is similar: You buy 
baby catfish from a hatcheryman, 
feed them to market weight, sell 
them to someone who dresses and 
markets them fresh or frozen. 
Secondly, the business is begin- 
ning to take off about as fast as 
the broiler business did. (It could 
bust as fast, too.) 

Howard Stump of Dade Coun- 
ty, Mo. started by putting 900 
fingerling channel catfish in his 
pond in the spring of 1959. He 
fed them a special fish pellet de- 
veloped by Otto W. Tiemeier and 
Waldon Hastings. (For a copy of 
the formula, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. Hast- 
ings, Feed Milling Dept., Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, 
Kan. ) 

“We fed them regularly each 


) . . « Only this one's true. 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Ovid Bay 


day, and they came up to the 
bank and ate like a bunch of 
hogs—flopped and made the wa- 
ter boil!” says Stump. “They 
averaged 24 lbs. (some weighed 
3%) when I sold them in Octo- 
ber, and I got 60c a pound, live 
weight, from local folks that 
wanted them.” Stump harvested 
90% of the fish he put into the 
pond. That’s in line with the 
85% to 90% livability that fish 
specialists say you can expect. “So 
I grossed more than a $1,000 
from those 900; netted about 
half that,” says Stump. 

Next, Stump bought 10,000 
more fingerlings at about 15c 
each. He sold about 1,000 of 
these for 45c to 60c apiece at the 
end of the first summer when 
they were 8 to 12 inches long. “I 
figure my returns were about 
double the cost of the fish and 
the feed for that first summer,” 
Stump says. So he netted around 
$250 or so on that batch. 

Now he has the remaining 
9,000 in four ponds, plans to feed 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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them out this summer. Already 
people are putting in orders for 
them. Besides orders for eating 
fish, he’ll sell some to stock farm 
ponds for sport fishing. 

Stump is just one example— 
and certainly not the biggest—of 
farmers already feeding out cat- 
fish. 

New fish feed pellets, like the 
ones Tiemeier and Hastings de- 
veloped, are one thing that help- 
ed touch off the boom. 

“We’ve checked growth rates 


on several thousand fish, and our . 


results show it’s possible to rear 
one-pound channel cats until the 
second fall after they’re hatched, 
at a cost of 12c to 20c a pound,” 





A "break" in morning and 
afternoon work hours is as im- 
portant to farmers as it is to 
city workers, according to the 
National Safety Council. These 
“breaks” in work routine can re- 
duce the possibility of acciden- 
tal deaths and injuries and they 
improve working efficiency. 





Tiemeier says. Several feed com- 
panies are looking at this new 
feed market. 


Stepped-up methods of produc- 
ing baby catfish—or fingerlings 
—also figure in the boom. Last 
fall we visited Ben Nelson in 
Lonoke, Ark. A former Arkansas 
Fish and Game biologist, Nelson 
knows his catfish. He resigned his 
state job to start the Anderson- 
Nelsun Catfish Hatchery, mostly 
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to supply fingerlings to farmers 
around him who raise fish in their 
rice fields. 

“They've saturated the market 
for buffalo and carp—but they 
can’t begin to meet the demand 
for catfish,” Nelson says. “So 
they’re pressuring me for more 
catfish ‘ingerlings.” 

Nelson is gearing up to supply 
more fingerlings. He injects a fe- 
male catfish with a hormone to 
stimulate her to lay eggs, then 
puts her in a special tank with a 
male fish. She lays some 10,000 
eggs, the male fertilizes them. 


Then Nelson puts the gelatin- 
ous mass of eggs into wire bas- 
kets, hangs them in “incubator” 
tanks, turns on motor-driven pad- 
dles to gently move the water 
around the eggs. That’s a job the 
male catfish normally does with 
his fins. 


Nelson picks his catfish breed- 
ing stock for meatiness, vigor and 
the same characteristics that ge- 
neticists look for in the bloodlines 
of farm animals. 


Out of his search has come a 
brand new strain of fish for his 
booming business. It was a “hap- 
py accident”—the result of a my- 
sterious mutation. A whole batch 
of eggs produced gold-colored 
minnows instead of blue. From 
some 3,000 he raised in 1956, 
Nelson now produces thousands 
of “Arkansas Golden Channel 
Catfish.” For small orders of 
Golden, Nelson gets 25 cents 
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apiece; 12% cents for large 
quantities—almost double the 
price of the regular Blue Channel 
Catfish. For the Blue he gets 6 
to 15 cents. Last season Nelson 
shipped about a million baby cat- 
fish to his customers, and kept 
about 150,000 for his own feed- 
lot ponds. But the supply was far 
below the demand. 

“One farmer inquired about 
delivery of 2 million, but I had to 
tell him the limit for this year 
would be a million to a custom- 
er,” he says. 

“Where’s this big market for 
catfish?” To people who grew up 
on catfish, the firm, boneless meat 
is a real delicacy. 

To folks who “don’t like the 
looks of them,” or say “they have 
a muddy river taste,” Nelson and 
the catfish feeders give this re- 
tort: “There’s as much differ- 
ence between a ‘feedlot’ catfish 
and a river fish as there is be- 
tween a corn-fed beef and a crit- 
ter off dry pasture.” 

Nelson’s “domesticated” fish 
respond well to feedlot treatment. 
In ponds where they’re kept on 
full feed, the males grow to 4.25 
pounds, and females will average 
3.7 pounds at 18 months. 


Under “pasture” conditions— 
such as a flooded rice field—the 
average weight at 18 months is 
around 21% lbs. 

Some of Nelson’s ideas on fish 
feeding differ from those at Kan- 
sas State, and from those of H. S. 
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Swingle, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the “father” of catfish 
feedlots. 

But there seems to be room 
for plenty of new ideas—as long 
as they produce fish. At 35c a 
pound live weight, Nelson sold 
all of his own feedlot fish plus 
20,000 Ibs. from neighbors 
through restaurant dining rooms 
last winter. The restaurants do 
their own processing. They want 
more fish. 

In Kansas, W. E. Hartley of 
Kingman County grows thous- 
ands of fingerlings for his own 20 
feedlot ponds as well as for sale 
to other feeders. 

He ran a feeding test on two 
ponds with 6,580 fingerling chan- 





“One may go wrong in many 
different directions, but right in 
only one." —Aristotle 





nel cats, 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, in 1959. The fish cost $625; 
pellets cost $840; labor figured at 
$60. He harvested 5,022 Ibs. of 
fish and sold them for 50 cents a 
pound, or $2,511. That left a 
profit of $986 from the two one- 
acre ponds, or nearly $500 an 
acre! 

If you’re thinking of getting 
into, the fish feedlot business 
you'll need: 

1) Ponds built so you can 
drain them at harvest time; so 
they won’t freeze in winter; and 
so they’ll stay cool at the bottom 
in summer. Check your state Fish 
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and Game Laws—you may need 
a license to grow fish. Some states 
require that you own the source 
of water. 

2) Up to 2,000 fingerlings per 
surface acre of pond—500 to 
1,000 is all right for a start. “You 
can control growth rates by stock- 
ing rate,” says Nelson. 
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3) Source of supplemental wa- 
ter to add to the ponds in case of 
prolonged drouth. 

4) Enough pellets to feed the 
fish up to 5% of their weight 
daily. 

5) And before going overboard, 
check your market potential with 
local restaurants. 





Use Credit Wisely, Farm Successfully 


Wise use of credit is a sound approach to successful farming. 
Money lenders like to aid farmers who put into writing long-time plans 
for the farm business; those who have definite activities underway for 
carrying out these plans; and those who are keeping a good set of 
records. 

To help you make sound investments, most creditors like to 
check your records with you occasionally. Keep these things in mind 
when planning your farm program. —Florida Extension 





A Bull Costs Money 


Did you every stop to figure out just what it costs to keep a dairy 
bull? Recently we saw some figures from the University of Illinois 
which shed some light on this subject. Although it will vary because 
of the size and age of the bull and the fluctuations in the price of 
feed, it is still possible to figure some of the costs involved. 

Using a mature, 2,000 pound bull as an example, it will require 
31% tons of hay and 1¥% tons of grain to feed the bull for one year. 
It will take at least 40 hours of labor during the year to take care of 
the animal and this figure could run much higher if the bull pen is 
not conveniently located. A sturdy, safe pen must be provided which 
costs money to build and it will require some maintenance each year. 





The Bureau of the Census has announced that the population in 
the U. S. is now 70%urban. This means that, out of the total of 
179,323,175 people in the United States, 125,268,750 of us live in the 
city, or its immediate environs. —Washington News Letter 
























Silage Fumes Are Dangerous 





ILO-FILLER’S disease can be 
a serious occupational risk 
for farmers. 


This disease affects the lungs 
and is caused by breathing a 
poisonous gas from silos. 


Fumes that form in silos filled 
with corn can cause real trouble 
if they are inhaled. When silage 
is made, acids are produced. As 
fermentation takes place, temper- 
atures of 106 degrees to 135 de- 
grees Fahrenheit are reached a 
few feet below the surface of the 
silage. 


During fermentation of imma- 
ture corn, nitrous acid is formed. 
With the heat that is present at 
the same time, the acid breaks 
down and releases two gases. Ni- 
trogen dioxide is one of these. 
This gas is reddish-brown in color 
and is heavier than air. For this 
reason it settles to the bottom of 
the silo and flows out any open- 
ings below. This production of 


Heed this warning. It may save your 


tes « 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Dr. M. G. Fisher 


gas stops after a few days, and 
there is no further danger. 


Bad effects of inhaling the 
poisonous gas creep up on the 
victim. At first there may be 
no symptoms, or only slight. After 
a few hours there may be severe 
coughing. The lungs are con- 
gested because of the irritating 
gas. The patient coughs up 
brown or bloody sputum. There 
is shortness of breath and the pa- 
tient feels he can’t get air into his 
lungs. 

Doctors have noticed that these 
patients may seem to recover the 
first two weeks, only to have a 
very severe relapse about the 
fifteenth day. Oxygen inhalation 
helps relieve the symptoms of dis- 
tress in the acute phase, but there 
is no effective treatment. Anti- 
biotics are worthless in this di- 
sease. The recovery can be very 
slow. 


It is extremely risky to enter a 
silo that has recently been filled. 


\ 
Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbot Road, East Lansing, Michigan 
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The symptoms can be very severe 
and deaths have been reported. 
Prevention of silo-filler’s dis- 
ease should be stressed. Keep 
everyone out of a silo from the 
beginning of filling until 10 days 
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oned, as well as humans. 

This disease acts like broncho- 
pneumonia or other lung trou- 
bles. The doctor will be puzzled 
about a diagnosis unless he knows 
there has been a history of ex- 








after finishing. Remember, even 
a very brief exposure to this gas 
can be hazardous. A fence or 
other barrier should be placed 
around the bottom of the silo to 
protect children and _ livestock. 
Chickens and cattle can be pois- 


posure to fumes from silage. The 
risk of this disease has been pres- 
ent ever since corn silage has 
been made, but the cause of the 
illness has only been recognized 
the last few years. 





Syrup Yield May Receive 40% Boost 


The maple syrup season recently ended in southern Michigan 
with good news for producers. A new germicide pellet developed at 
Michigan State University should boost yields 40 per cent in the 
next few years. It should be available commercially in 1962, says 
Putnam Robbins, MSU forester. 


The pellet is put into a taphole before the sap spout is inserted. 
The germicide kills yeast, molds and bacteria that reduce sap flow 
and shorten the harvest season. 


Robbins and microbiologist Ralph Costilow developed the pellet. 
In some tests, yield increased three-fold. They feel 40 percent is a 
conservative prediction for farm application. 


The pellet improves quality as well as yield. Syrup usually loses 
quality after mid-season. But treated trees have produced top-quality 
light amber syrup almost until the flow stopped. In addition, the 
pellet may let farmers spread their work load by tapping well ahead 
of the first sap flow in late February. —Michigan State University 





Experiments show that radioactive fallout cannot be removed ef- 
fectively from farm land by the harvesting of crops. Scientists found 
that harvesting removed only about one-fourth of simulated fallout 
that had been applied to crops growing jon isolated field plots. 









Fastest Way To Boost Dairy Profits 





HE FASTEST way to boost 
dairy profits may be to im- 
prove your milking techniques! 

Wisconsin researchers are prov- 
ing the effects of environment 
on dairy production. One factor 
—milking practices—heads the 
list. 

Speaking at the Iowa State 
University cow conference, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dairy special- 
ist L. H. Schultz reported there 
could be as much as 100 pounds 
of fat per cow per year difference 
between “poorly milked” and 
“excellently milked” herds. 

He and co-workers studied 43 
Wisconsin DHIA herds. They 
rated milking practices (all other 
factors being equal) as excellent, 
good, fair, and poor. 

Results: They found that by 
up-grading milking practices just 
one grade, a dairyman can boost 
his butterfat production 33 
pounds per cow. 


If you consider your milking 


Good milking procedures are the key... 


Condensed from Wallaces Farmer 


practices as being good, look 
what improving them to excellent 
can mean! Assume you have a 
30-cow herd. Another 33 pounds 
fat per cow means almost 1,000 
pounds more butterfat. At 70 
cents per pound, that’s an extra 
$700 you can credit to better 
management. 

Like an other crop, it pays to 
do your best when harvesting 
milk! 

To compare other factors of 
environment upon fat produc- 
tion, here’s the complete list. Fat 
increase for each unit of change 
is based on 305-day lactation. 

1. Milking practices (poor, 
fair, good, excellent) +33 lbs. 

2. Feeding practices (poor, 
fair, good, excellent) +24 

3. Calving interval (10, 11, 12 
or 13 months) +20 

4. Pounds TDN daily/1000 lb. 
bodyweight (14 to 22 lbs.) 

+12 
5. Herd size (22, 28, 34, 40, 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces Farmer, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 5, lowa 
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46 cows) —7 

6. Length of previous dry per- 
iod (3 weeks to 9 weeks) 

+ 2 

What constitutes good milking 
procedure? Schultz declares pro- 
per milking isn’t difficult. But it 
does require some judgment along 
with an interest in each cow. 
Recommended steps are: 

(1) Prepare the cow by wash- 
ing and massaging the udder for 
at least a quarter of a minute. 
Use warm water containing a 
sanitizer, and use 
towels for each cow. 

Schultz says a sampling of 
Wisconsin dairymen showed 94 





Soap and education are not 
as sudden as a massacre, but 
they are more deadly in the 
long run. —Mark Twain. 





percent follow this practice. Aver- 
rage time—13 seconds per cow. 

(2) Milk a few squirts from 
each teat on a strip cup. This is 
one that’s most overlooked. But 
it’s vitally important in the early 
detection of mastitis. Wisconsin 
dairymen scored only 20 percent 
on this measure. 

(3) Attach the teat cups about 
a minute or two from the start 
of preparation. 

(4) Machine strip. This takes 
about a half minute; results in 
about 1% pounds of milk. Hand 
stripping is suggested only for the 
occasional problem cow. Eighty- 
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four percent of Wisconsin dairy- 
men practice machine stripping. 

(5) Remove unit as soon as 
cow is milked dry. Here’s where 
judgment and a knowledge of the 
individual cows is needed. 

Schultz found the average time 
for Wisconsin farmers is 534 min- 
utes. Actual machine time on the 
cow averages 3 minutes. 

The dairy specialist cautions 


-against too much emphasis on 


cow-a-minute milking. “One min- 
ute man time per cow is just not 
enough,” he says. “If you’re milk- 
ing that fast, chances are you're 
skipping some of the proven 
practices of good milking.” 

For stanchion milking, he 
argues no more than 2 single 
units per man. “That figures to 
about 20 cows per hour, that’s 
fast enough,” says Schultz. 

If parlor milking, he recom- 
mends three units per man. And 
with a herring-bone setup, a man 
can handle four separate units. 

He advises a regular check of 
your milking machine. Inspect 
the pulsator too. And follow 
manufacturer’s recommendations 
exactly. If these checks show 
trouble spots, call your service- 
man immediately. 


Schultz suggests dairymen think 
of milking as “harvesting a crop.” 
Considering the investment, it’s 
worth doing right. This means 
good equipment, operating it 
properly,, adequate sanitation, 
and sound milking practices. 








Is Your Farm ‘Thirsty’ ? 
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cz =i day's supply in 
Condensed 


OW much water should you 
have available on your 
farm? 

You can plan a water system 
that will barely meet your mini- 
mum requirements. Yet with pro- 
per planning and _ surprisingly 
little extra cost, you can have a 
water system with enough capaci- 
ty and pressure to insure 


® increased farm production and 
profit 

® maximum family convenience 
and better health 


® lower farm operating costs (in- 
cluding water system mainten- 
ance ) 


The first decision to make in 
planning a water system for your 
farm is to ask these questions of 
yourself : 


Do I want enough water to as- 
sure maximum production? It is 
entirely possible that the extra 
profits from increased production 
due to an adequate supply of wa- 
ter can pay for the installation of 
a modern water system. Various 
bulletins issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, state 


Peak use of water for both home and farmstead 
comes during a 2 or 3-hour period in morning and 
. late afternoon. 


A water system that can pump a 
2 hours will handle peak needs .. . 


from Electricity On The Farm 


Departments of Agriculture and 
State Agricultural Colleges re- 
port significant production in- 
creases where a plentiful supply 
of fresh water is available. These 
include increases in milk produc- 
tion from 10 to 22%, in egg pro- 
duction from 8 to 10%,. in beef 
and pork production from 10 to 
20%, farm vegetable garden 
yields as much as 50% higher, 
and with better quality produce. 


Do I want additional fire pro- 
tection? Fire Underwriters’ say 
that “an effective fire stream 
through a small nozzle (3/16”- 
Y,”) requires at least eight to 
ten gallons a minute (480 to 600 
gallons an hour), which quantity 
should be available for at least 
two hours.” 


Do I want enough water to 
take care of peak use require- 
ments? A  300-gallon-per-hour 
pump will supply enough water 
for at least two outlets being used 
at the same time without a no- 
ticeable pressure or capacity loss 
at either outlet. There are times, 
however, when you'll want three 


Reprinted by permission from 
Electricity On The Farm, 305 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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or four outlets available at the 
same time, such as a shower, 
washing machine, kitchen sink 
and barn tap. A pump that can 
produce at least 600 gallons or 
more an hour is needed to handle 
such uses. 


Do I want a pump that de- 
velops enough pressure and ca- 
pacity to satisfactorily operate 
modern electrical appliances in 
my home? Automatic washing 
machines, dishwashers, and water 
softeners require pump pressure 
settings of 30 to 50 pounds, and 
these pressures are now common 
where modern home appliances 
are in use. Adequate pressures, 
as well as capacities, are not pos- 
sible with under-sized pumps or 
with too small a plumbing sys- 
tem. 


Do I want to plan for future 
water requirements as well as the 
present? A_ properly selected, 
quality water system should pro- 
vide you with many years of de- 
pendable operation if your future 
water requirements are taken in- 
to consideration. Do you plan in 
the future to add more livestock 
. . . new appliances . . . more in- 
dividuals in the family . . . in- 
creased water outlets, such as 
drinking cups in the barn, etc.? 
Providing for these future water 
requirements when you plan your 
system is much easier than trying 
to add them in makeshift fashion 
when the needs arise at a later 
date. 
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Do I want my pump to give 
service with a minimum attention 
and repair? Pump authorities re- 
commend about two hours of ac- 
tual pumping a day for peak 
operating efficiency from an au- 
tomatic water system. Of course, 
a small pump which operates four 
hours a day will last probably half 
as long, and operating costs are 
higher. Determining the exact 
amount of water necessary for 
your own farm is not too diffi- 
cult. It varies, of course, with 
each situation. The average farm- 
er can use the information in the 
following table to determine ap- 
proximate daily water needs: 





HOME 
Each member of the family (for 


normal purposes) 50 gal 
Automatic washers (maximum per 
load) 45 gal 
Automatic driers (no vent, water 
condenser type) 40 gal 
Shower 15-30 gal 
Dishwasher 9 gal 
Lawn or Garden Sprinkling (per 


hour) 300 gal 


FARM PRODUCTION 


Each cow producing milk 35 gal 
Each dry cow or beef animal 15 gal 


Each hog 4 gal 
Each horse 12 gal 
Each sheep 2 gal 
Each 100 chikens 4 gal 


NOTE: These figures do not necessar- 
ily provide ample needs for special 
water uses such as cleaning bulk milk 
coolers, pipeline milkers, flushing 
milking parlors, milkrooms, hog far- 
rowing pens, evaporative cooler units 
for poultry or livestock and vegetable 
or fruit processing. These require- 
ments should be determined individu- 
ally and provisions made for same. 
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Nearly 80% of a farm’s daily 
water supply use is during a two 
or three hour period. This is usu- 
ally during the morning and late 
afternoon when the kitchen, bath, 
and outside outlets may be in use 
at the same time. Your water 
system should be planned with a 
capacity that will handle your 
daily water needs over a two 
hour period. 

Selection of a large enough 
pump is not the only considera- 
tion in making sure that your 
water requirements can be sup- 
plied. Several other factors can 
hamper your plans for an ade- 
quate water supply and should 
be considered. These are: 

@ Weak wells. It is possible 
that your well does not have 
sufficient yield or rate of flow to 
supply the amount of water you 
need over a two-hour period. If 
so, a large pressure or storage 
tank may be the corrective mea- 
sure. 

@ Small diameter wells. If you 
are drilling a new well, it should 
have a diameter of at least four 
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to six inches. Such a well will 
permit the installation of a pump 
large enough to supply adequate 
capacity and pressure for normal 
operations. 
































® Old or undersized pipes in 
your distribution system. Small 
diameter piping will result in un- 
satisfactory flow of water, pres- 
sure loss and higher pumping 
cost because of friction losses. In 
hard water areas, old pipes, be- 
come clogged with calcium, mag- 
nesium or lime deposits to the 
point where both pressure and 
capacity of water delivered 
through those pipes can be seri- 
ously reduced. Piping in an ex- 
isting distribution system should 
be checked when considering a 
new pump installation. 











The following is a handy form 
for determining your farm’s wa- 
ter requirements. Be sure to take 
future requirements into consid- 
eration as well as present needs. 
Write the number in the blanks 
and multiply by the gallons re- 
quired per day for each. 
































Members in family: aren: BOs «<c-0nssde4 gal 

Automatic laundry loads per day: ________ times 45... gal 

Showers per day: _________ times 25 (avg.).......... gal 
Milk cows: Henes BB... a ccccvcdicvercve —_—.gal 
Dry cows or beef animals: ee Pic cece > gal 
Hogs: GES a5is.06. se sa su-cghaw cee gal 
Horses: PT TT Tere —gal 
Sheep: ee yp Ir ee ey ae, gal 
Poultry: times 4 (for) each 100........ gal 
Homes for lawn sprinkling, garden irrigation, car washing, and other outdoor | 
uses: Seats GANS BOIS occtvesvcecs gal | 

mumer epociel woler acode. és: siuiiss dds iven lb eiccets gal 
Total Daily Requirements _gal 


Total Daily Requirements 


To find recommended water system capacity gy divide 








































is anidlacs gal 











Charollais ...The Butcher's Joy 






There is a lot of interest in Charollais. This short article from an English 


farm magazine tells why . 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder 
R. P. Doney 


ee F ALL French breeds of 
cattle providing butchers’ 
meat, the Charollais is at present 
the most important and outstand- 


ing for quality of its meat.” 


These are very strong claims in- 
deed, even for the protagonists of 
a breed to put forward. At the 
recent Concours General d’Agri- 
cole in Paris I have just had the 
chance to judge for myself. 


In the parade ring the Charol- 
lais, both male and female, look- 
ed attractive. But so did many 
other breeds, including the Lim- 
ousin, which is noted as a pro- 
ducer of baby beef. 


But the Concours also had an 
exhibition of “slaughtered bodies” 
in a large cold store. This is 
where the difference showed up. 

The large globular ham of the 
Charollais hindquarter will cut 
lovely rounds of beef and the 
fresh pink-red flesh is succulent. 
The rib has a large eye of nicely 
marbled flesh which extends well 
down the length of the bone. 
They must please both the but- 


Reprinted 
Farmer and Stock-Breeder, Dorset 
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cher and the customer. And the 
whole parcel is neatly wrapped in 
a mere skin of fat. 


All this is purely visual judg- 
ment. The real economic signi- 
ficance lies in the amazing per- 
formance as demonstarted by the 
carcasses on show. 








Carcass Killing 
Age Liveweight wr. out 
(Months) (Cwr.) (Cwr.) % 
16 12.6 8.3 66.3 
24 14.8 a2 66.3 





This is what singles out this 
breed for consideration—this 
production of a good marketable 
carcass in under two years with- 
out baby beef treatment. It is 
proof of the Charollais claim for 
precocity, a term which the 
French like to use in connection 
with their live stock. Quite com- 
mon gains are 1 to 1% lbs. per 
day with quite normal feeding. 


But could the Charollais be 
just a little too big in a period 
when the demand is for smaller 
cuts? 


permission from 


, Stamford Street, London, $. E. 1 











Letters to - 
Farmers Digest 






Our readers write many interesting letters to Farmer’s Digest. 
Some relate personal opinions and may be quite controversial. Others 
tell personal experiences and problems and, perhaps, ask your advice. 
At any rate, we are sure these letters will interest you and, we hope, 
prompt you to write a reply or letter on a subject of your own. 


* ¥ * 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your offer to help find American farmers 
willing to write to the young man in East Africa. 


These dedicated agricultural assistants were chosen by their 
tribes (50,000 to 500,000 members) to attend the first school 
in 1957, sponsored by the British government for native Africans. 


These men in addition to speaking English, also are familiar 
with many local primitive languages. With a very basic, and 
perhaps by our standards rough Agricultural education they sally 


forth into the bush country. Many walk 30, 40, 50 miles into the 
interior. 


As they go, they transcribe their English lectures into the 
language of the district. They give advice and help to their more 
primitive members not only on agricultural and animal hus- 
bandry subjects but also instruct on varied items such as how to 
deliver a baby. 


Aside from doing a good deed by helping these people toward 
a better life, you can see how these men are in position to 
spread goodwill and friendship toward the United States. And, 
you will I believe agree, at this time in our history we need 
friends more than we ever have. 


Several of us here in Glendale have been writing to these 
people for over a year. An airmail letter (up to 6 or 7 pages) costs 
50c and will reach them in about five days. We send books, 
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magazines for about 6 lbs. for a dollar. These take about two 
months to reach Africa. In some cases letters will not be answered 
right away because these men are on field trips and do not 
get to the post office as often as we do. 

Thank you again for your help. 


Sincerely, 


R. J. Williams 
1512 Apt. D 
Dixon St., Glendale 5, Calif. 


(Read Mr. William’s first letter on page 36 of our June-July issue.) 


* * * 


Editor, The Farmer’s Digest 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: 


Just a note of interest. My husband is named after the 
Merton Moore who wrote the book, “Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd.” 


My in-laws met Mr. Moore on a visit to Carnation Farms 
29 years ago. They bought a cow whom they called “Valentine,” 
returned home, and had a son they called Merton Moore Coles. 


Valentine still has several daughters, grand-daughters, etc. 
who are doing very well and Merton now has Merton Moore 
Coles, Jr. and two daughters of his own. 


We are looking forward to reading Merton Moore’s book 
and also your Digest. 


Your truly, 


(Mrs.) Merton M. Coles, Sr. 
R. 2, Woodstown, N. J. 
* * 


* 


Editor’s Note: You may also look forward to reading Mr. Moore’s 
book. We offer it on inside back cover for $1.75. Publisher’s price is 
still $3.50. 


The Truth About Urea 


Urea may safely compose up to three 





UTURE prospects 
that the price of soybean oil 


indicate 


meal and some manufactured 
dairy supplements or concentrates 
may advance appreciably in the 
future. 

Even on today’s market, the 
price of some urea-containing 
supplements indicates that they 
should be more widely used in 
dairy cattle feeding. Much con- 
fusion exists among dairymen as 
to the value of urea in dairy 
feeds. We hope this information 
will help to “clear the air’ on 
many of these points. 

History 

It has been known since 1891 
that urea and other non-protein 
nitrogen-containing compounds 
may be used to replace a part of 
the protein in rations for rumin- 
ant animals (cattle and sheep). 
Research done at Penn State 
confirmed this fact many years 
ago. With the advent of improv- 
ed knowledge on its proper use, 
increased usage has been made of 
urea since 1952. 


per cent of the grain mixture or one 
per cent of the total ration, forage 
and grain for milking cows .. . 


Condensed from 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Richard S. Adams 


Present In Normal Feeds 

Since urea is a normal consti- 
tuent in many feedstuffs our dairy 
cattle always have been utilizing 
it, whether it is added to the ra- 
tion or not. For instance, about 
3.5 per cent of the nitrogen in 
alfalfa and over 4.5 per cent in 
oats is present in the form of 
urea, Also urea is a normal con- 
stituent of saliva, which is swal- 
lowed to the extent of approxi- 
mately 14 gallons per day. 


Mechanism 


Urea and some other non-pro- 
tein- nitrogen-containing com- 
pounds can be used as a protein 
substitute because -the billions of 
microorganisms in the rumen or 
first stomach of cattle actually 
synthesize proteins from these 
simple nitrogenous substances. 
These protein-containing micro- 
organisms are digested farther 
down the digestive tract, just like 
a piece of beefsteak. This provides 
the host animal with protein of 
excellent quality when combined 
with usual feedstuffs. It is basi- 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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cally for this same reason that 
protein quality is not of practical 
importance in dairy cattle feed- 
ing. 

Protein Substitute 


Long-time studies with appre- 
ciable numbers of cows indicate 
that there is no significant differ- 
ence between the value of urea 
nitrogen when fed at proper 
levels and the nitrogen of high- 
protein supplements from the 
standpoint of health, body weight 
and milk production. Properly 


used, urea feed also can be fed 


to dairy calves and heifers. In 
some cases, a urea-containing 
feed for calves will give slightly 
inferior gains unless it is fed at a 
somewhat higher rate. 


While the value of urea as a 
protein substitute has been well 
demonstrated, such is not the 
case for other claims which are 
sometimes made for urea. Some 
studies suggest that urea may in- 
crease cellulose digestibility and 
consequently forage digestion. 
However, there is insufficient evi- 
dence that this results when cat- 
tle are fed normal rations. The 
choice of using a urea feed should 
be based largely on its value as a 
protein substitute and the eco- 
nomics of the situation. 


Bad Name 


Unfortunately urea feeds have 
a tarnished name in certain areas 
among some farmers, veterinar- 
ians and feed trade personnel. A 
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minor portion of this criticism is 
well-founded, while a large part 
of it stems from misinformation 
and, in some cases, a deliberate 
effort to hurt a competitor’s 
sales. 

Urea first was used largely in 
“competitive” (low-cost) feeds. 
In too many instances, these were 
feeds with a low-energy content. 


Research has shown that a ration’ 


with urea should contain a large 
amount of starch. Many _high- 
energy feeds such as corn and 
barley contain large amounts of 
starch. However, many of the 





Milk production per cow in 
the United States last year 
reached a new record of 7,004 
pounds. 





mill-feeds, such as soybean mill 
feed or oat mill feed are not con- 
sidered high-energy feeds. 


Some people also relate ni- 
trate-poisoning with urea feed- 
ing. There is no connection be- 
tween the two. Urea feeding, im- 
proper or otherwise, does not re- 
sult in so-called poisoning. 

Misinformed veterinarians and 
others perpetuate the falsehood 
that urea feeds, properly made 
and used, will adversely affect 
milk production, reproduction or 
health. A number of reputable 
firms manufacture high quality, 
urea-containing supplements and 
feeds. However, only a few of 
them vigorously promote their 
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New Subscription Order Form 
Send FARMER'S DIGEST to me for 


C] ' Yr. at $3.00 [] 2 Yrs. at $5.50 []3 Yrs. at $7.75 


ne ee 


R.F.D. or Street 
Town and State 
| enclose $_____ «SX, Please bill me. 


Above prices apply to U.S., U.S. Possessions 
and Canada. Other countries: 3 years $9.25; 
2 years $6.50; | year $3.50. 


Mail to— FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer’s Digest. 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn, alfalfa, grass and trees. 
We farm — and we publish our magazine on a farm — be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers. 
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use largely from fear of attacks 
by misinformed or unethical per- 
sons. Indeed, this is a deplorable 
situation when the feeder’s pock- 
etbook is often at stake. 


In other cases feed people are 
reluctant to push urea supple- 
ments from fear of reducing their 
tonnages. Actual experience has 
shown that greater tonnages are 
usually sold in a given area when 
a good quality, high-protein sup- 
plement containing urea is pro- 
moted. This stems from the fact 
that they are generally competi- 
tive with oil meals in price. 


Health 


When used properly, no ad- 
verse effects have been noted in 
the large number of experiments 
which have been conducted with 
sheep, beef cattle and dairy cat- 
tle. No differences in reproduc- 
tion, mastitis or other health fac- 
tors were noted in studies with 
high-producing dairy cows fed 
urea over an extended period of 
time at various agricultural ex- 
periment stations and research 
farms belonging to numerous feed 
concerns. 


Hundreds of the better herds in 
Pennsylvania have used a urea- 
containing supplement for more 
than seven years without any de- 
trimental effects on reproduction 
or health. In fact, one of the most 
widely-used manufactured sup- 
plements in Pennsylvania con- 
tains urea. Research and farm 
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experience also have demonstrat- 
ed that urea feeds can safely be 
fed to pregnant beef cows and 
ewes. 


Many of the cautions about 
urea toxicity have tended to make 
people blame urea for all their 
troubles when problems arise. 
Urea toxicity is an acute prob- 
lem which strikes soon after an 
animal consumes too much 
straight urea in too short a time. 





A man remains wise as long 
as he seeks wisdom .. . the 
moment he thinks he has found 
it, he becomes a fool. 





It is not a chronic type of prob- 
lem which may res ilt in lowered 
production, reproductive prob- 
lems or poor healt. 


When a urea-containing feed 
or supplement is properly formu- 
lated and manufactured under 
rigid quality control procedures, 
there is little likelihood of urea 
toxicity occurring. Usual home 
or custom-mixing methods are 
adequate for combining urea- 
containing supplements with 
farm grains or other ingredients. 


Thousands of beef cattle have 
been top-fed daily one pound of 
straight 50 per cent supplement 
containing urea without toxic 


symptoms. In some research beef 
cattle have been fed a dry sup- 
plement with urea contributing 
practically all of the protein 
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equivalent. Also, very little trou- 
ble has been encountered when 
beef cattle have been self-fed a 
liquid urea supplement. 


Milk Production 


Research with cows producing 
at a rate as high as 13,000 
pounds per lactation has shown 
that no significant differences in 
milk production can be expected 
when urea ‘is properly used as a 
protein substitute. Also, no dif- 
ferences have been found in the 
levels of urea in blood or milk. 
Milk flavor is not affected. 

Some of the earlier research 
indicated slight production dif- 
ferences in favor of conventional 
protein sources. However, no 
practical differences have result- 
ed in numerous studies conduct- 
ed since greater knowledge has 
been gained on the use of urea. 
As noted earlier under health, 
many of our better herds in this 
state and elsewhere have been 
successfully using urea supple- 
ments for seven or more years. 
During this period increases in 
milk production per cow in these 
herds has kept pace with those 
using non-urea feeds. 

Proper Use 

Because of special needs in 
formulation, mixing, and quality 
control, we feel that most dairy- 
men should not undertake the 
use of urea itself in their feeds, 
as they would other ingredients. 
Instead, we suggest that they 
purchase a urea-containing sup- 
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plement (e. g. 50 per cent dairy 
concentrate) or a good quality, 
complete dairy feed with urea 
(e. g. 16 to 20 per cent dairy ra- 
tion) whenever there is a distinct 
price advantage to do so. A urea 
feed should not receive much 
consideration if it results in a 
higher-priced ration. 

Often there is a distinct price 
advantage for a high-protein sup- 
plement containing urea. In 
areas where there is a relatively 
good supply of farm-grown 
grains, high protein supplements 
enable you to use a higher per- 
centage of grains. These grains, 





The inventory of the soil's 
ability to produce the crop can 
best be made by a soil test. Of 
the plant food needs shown by 
soil test, a part of this can and 
should be applied as starter fer- 
tilizer every year. 





even when bought rather than 
home-grown, often provide a 
good source of energy at a unit 
cost well below that for a 24 to 
36 per cent supplement of many 
other ingredients. 


Some of these points are illus- 
trated in the table at the end of 
the article. A 14 per cent mix 
was used as an example situation 
only. Some herds might be able 
to use a 12 per cent mix, while 
others might require a 36 per cent 
mixture. This can be determined 
best only by using a sound for- 
age testing and feed program- 
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ming service, such as the Penn 
State program. This type of mix- 
ture is doing a satisfactory job 
all over the state. It is becoming 
increasingly popular in the south- 
eastern section where oats usually 
are in short supply. Part or all of 
the molasses could be replaced 
with an equal amount of ear corn 
if not needed for palatability pur- 
poses. 

Cheaper corn prices, available 
to many, would increase the $3 
per ton differential between the 
two feeds. The higher protein 
supplement allows for the use of 
12 per cent more corn in the mix. 
In some cases, it may be more 
economical to use an oil meal, 
plus slightly more minerals, than 
either type of manufactured sup- 
plement. 

Generally a complete dairy 
feed (e. g. 16 per cent ration) 
having a maximum crude fiber 
guarantee of over ten per cent 
would not be considered a good 
quality feed. Thus, such a feed 
might be too low in readily avail- 
able energy to warrant inclusion 
of urea. 

From the physiological stand- 
point it appears feasible to use 
urea in grain mixtures which will 
contain as high as 17 to 18 per 
cent crude protein equivalent 
when fed. Mixtures containing 
over 18 per cent crude protein 
as fed may contain too high a 
level of natural protein to allow 
for efficient utilization of urea 


under some conditions. 

It is generally recommended 
that urea may provide as much as 
33 per cent of the protein equiva- 
lent in the grain mixture. This 
maximum is often adhered to in 
supplements as well. 


From a practical standpoint, . 


urea may safely compose up to 
three per cent of the grain mix- 
ture or one per cent of the total 
ration, forage and grain, for milk- 
ing cows. Higher levels of urea 
may be included in high-protein 
supplements which are used in 
making a grain mixture. Fre- 





If animals could speak — 
Wouldn't they tell U. S. farmers 
that it's time for them to brag a 
little; that, annually, they pro- 
duce almost 26 billion pounds of 
meat, or about 28 per cent of 
the total world production; that 
this is over twice the production 
of Russia, the world's second 
largest meat proaucer? 





quently these supplements con- 
tain five to seven per cent urea. 
One does not need to be too con- 
cerned by these recommended 
levels, etc. if he purchases his 
feeds from a reputable manufac- 
turer and uses them according to 
his directions. 

We are not trying to sell urea 
feeds in this story. Our sincere 
hope is that it will help overcome 
some of the misunderstanding 
which exists on the matter. When 
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unfounded fears are dispelled and our feeding programs if the eco- 
other facts are known, we then nomics of the situation warrant 
can make good use of urea in it. 





14 PER CENT GRAIN MIXTURES* 








NE db cia bore bancaase cewendeedee pp 59.0 

32 Per Cent Supplement (No Urea) ........ 30.0 

50 Per Cent Supplement (Urea) ........... — 18.0 
ing SER ge RR 5p eh en Se 10.0 10.0 
UD SPEED boca. v o'do doe 0c cecces 0.5 0.5 
Dicalcium phosphate or steamed bone meal .. 0.5 0.5 
EE MEE «oi nnninakd Soo tine + oie oh ol $2.68 $2.53 


*Cwt. prices assummed: Ear corn $2; 32 Per Cent Supplement $4; 50 Per Cent 
Supplement $4.50; Molasses $2.50; Trace mineral salt $3; Dicalcium phosphate 
or steamed bone meal $6. 





How To Save Lambs With Water Belly 


Feeder lambs suffering from urinary calculi (water-belly) can 
usually be saved if the difficulty is recognized soon enough. Lambs will 
stand and strain, showing evidence of discomfort, and will not eat. A 
veterinarian can usually relieve the lambs if called before the bladder 
ruptures. Confining the lambs in a small pen with a dry floor for a 
few hours is a good way to check on possible stoppage in the urinary 
system. 





Strict sanitation is your best approach to handling your poultry 
disease problems. Drugs and medicines can help. But disease preven- 
tion is considerably cheaper. And it makes a better poultryman out of 
you. Here’s a start: 


1. Keep visitors out of the poultry house. 

. Build a poultry disposal pit. 

. Follow a vaccination program. 

. Feed a coccidiostat to replacement stock. 

. Keep litter dry. 

. Clean waterers regularly. 

. Screen out sparrows and rats. 

. Always keep young birds separate from old birds. 


ono oS O DD 





Bunker Silo Covers Save Feed 


Use of a seal results in much less spoilage, seepage and gaseous loss, 


research shows... 


Condensed from Agricultural Research 


LASTIC covers that . seal 
bunker silos reduce feed 
losses much more ‘han might be 
indicated by comparing the spoil- 
age layers in these silos with those 
in unsealed bunkers. 


More signficant—but less ob- 
vious—is the reduction, made 
possible by use of plastic covers, 
in silage losses caused by seepage 
and by gas. The latter is an in- 
visible loss not due to spoilage or 
seepage. 


In addition to only about half 
as mich silage spoilage, a sealed 
bunker at USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., 
had less than half the seepage 
and gas losses of a comparable 
unsealed bunker. 


Visible spoilage in sealed and 
unsealed bunkers actually ac- 
counted for about one-seventh the 
total dry feed loss in a 2-year 
experiment led by Agricultural 
Research Service dairy husband- 
man C. H. Gordon and agricul- 
tural engineer J. R. McCalmont. 
The visible spoilage layer never 
exceeded 3 inches in thickness, 
even in the unsealed bunker. 


Orchardgrass ensiled in the un- 


covered bunker lost 37.1 percent 
of its dry matter, compared to a 
loss of only 19.1 percent in the 
sealed one. 


In the unsealed bunker the 
following year, silage made of a 
mixture of orchardgrass and ladi- 
no clover lost 46.£ percent of its 
dry matter. Dry matter loss in 
the sealed bunker was 21.3 per- 


cent. 


Gordon and McCalmont figure 
the seal saved about 10 pounds 
of dry matter per square foot of 
silo surface. This much dry silage 
is normally worth at least 15 
cents. A polyethylene seal 4 milli- 
meters thick costs only about 2 
cents per square foot. 


On this basis, the cover is 
worth the money, even if it’s used 
only one season. A more durable 
experimental material, neoprene- 
coated nylon that’s been tested 6 
years, hasn’t been assigned a year- 
ly cost because it’s still in good 
condition, 

Had visible spoilage been the 
only criterion for judging the 
value of the seals, however. the 
covers wouldn’t have appeared 


economical. 


Reprinted from Agricultural Research, Agricultural Research Service 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. é. 
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Much of the higher seepage 
loss from the uncovered bunker 
was due to moisture from rain 
and snow filtering through the 
silage. Precipitation leached nu- 
trients out. 

On the other hand, seepage 
measurements from the sealed 
bunker revealed that silage juices 
accounted for the only moisture 
loss. 
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The sealed bunker saved more 
feed and produced better silage. 
Feed from the sealed bunker was 
preferred by dairy cattle. They 
produced more milk and lost less 
weight than cattle fed from the 
unsealed bunker. 

Seals used in the study were 
anchored to the surface of the 
silage by covering with 3 inches 
of sawdust. 








Bigger Spring Pig Crop Expected Economist Says 

The 1961 spring pig crop P ill be 8 percent larger than last 
year’s if hog producers followed through with March 1 farrowing 
plans, reports Farm Economist Francis A. Kutish of Iowa State 
University. Farmers were planning their summer litters — June, July 
and August farrowings — to be up 5 percent. 

Effects of the indicated increase in pork production may show 
up in the fall market, he said. This means that the hog price will be 
likely to decline in November and December to $1.50 to $3 lower 
than last fall. The price also will depend on how strongly business 
and employment have recovered by then and how many gilts pro- 
ducers hold back for 1962 hog production. 

Meanwhile, this summer’s high price probably will come earlier 
than last year’s early August peak. —Iowa Farm Science 





New Test To Discover Crop Needs 

In addition to soil testing, a method of testing cereal crops them- 
selves to find their nutrient requirements is being used by Twyford 
Seeds, Ltd., in England. This is called plant tissue testing. Samples 
of the growing crop are taken each week and measured by laboratory 
methods for nitrogen, potash and phosphate. 

One practical advantage of this test, compared with the rule of 
‘ eye method of most farmers, is that it spots a fall in the nitrogen 
status of the plant long before the level has fallen so low as to be 
visible to the eye. 

Early work with “tissue testing” was on fruit trees in this coun- 
try. Then the Americans took up the idea. —An English Journal 





Pigs On Mesh Floors 
Gain Nearly 20 Per Cent Faster 


The Illinois Swine Day Report revealed this and other interesting re- 
search you can use to good advantage ... 


Condensed from National Hog Farmer 


UNIVERSITY of Illinois 

swine researcher has report- 
ed that a series of 14 tests show- 
ed that pigs on steel mesh made 
19.5 per cent faster gains than 
pigs on concrete floors. 


Speaking before the [IiIlinois 
Swine Day audience, A. H. Jen- 
sen said the tests involved 728 
pigs weaned at 2 to 3 weeks of 
age. All pigs, regardless of floor- 
ing, received the same rations 
and experimental treatment. The 
tests were from 3 to 5 weeks 
long. 

Feed required per pound of 
gain varied, and neither type of 
flooring affected it consistently. 

Jensen observed that pigs on 
the steel-mesh floor showed no 
adverse effects from being on 
the mesh. Their feet and legs, in 
particular, showed no harmful 
effect. Pigs on steel mesh also 
stayed much cleaner than those 
on concrete. 


The research men provided a 
wooden overlay as a sleeping area 
for pigs on the steel mesh. Pigs 
used the overlay except during 


hot weather, when they preferred 
the cooler mesh. 

Workers cleaned the concrete 
floors daily. Cleaning of the con- 
crete under the steel mesh varied 
from daily in hot weather to 
monthly during the winter. 

Other conclusions, based on the 
tests, included: 

Manure buildup was less on 
the wire mesh with 1 inch square 
openings than on slats spaced 1 
inch apart. The greater the floor 
space per pig, the greater the 
possibility of manure buildup on 
slats. 

Rough-cut lumber gives a bet- 
ter footing for the pig than does 
smooth lumber, particularly when 
the surfaces are wet. 


Rough edges on concrete slats 
can injure feet and legs. Spacings 
between slats should be adjusted 
for size of pig to prevent injury 
and prevent manure to be tramp- 
led through the opening. 

In cold weather, particularly 
when pigs are young, raised 
floors should be used only in 
draft-free buildings, and supple- 


Reprinted by permission from National Hog Farmer, Box 156, Grundy Center, lowa 
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mental heat should be available. 
In warm weather, the slatted- 
floor principle can be used out of 
doors. 


Molasses Doesn't Improve Ration 


Another research project re- 
ported at the Swine Day revealed 
that blackstrap molasses added to 
fortified corn-soybean meal ra- 
tions did not improve the per- 
formance of growing-finishing 
Pigs. 

D. E. Becker, head of the swine 
division, told the audience that 
many hog producers have won- 
dered whether molasses has any 
value as a substitute ingredient 
in fortified corn-soybean meal 
rations. Producers have thought 
that a small amount of molasses 
might improve feed intake and 
gain of growing pigs by making 
the rations more palatable. 

Becker’s test compared three 
groups of pigs fed a fortified 
corn-soybean meal ration. One 
group served as the control. The 
second had 2.5 per cent of mo- 
lasses added to their ration, while 
the third group had 5 per cent of 
molasses in their ration. 

He found no evidence that 
either level of molasses improved 
the pigs’ performance. In fact, 
neither level significantly affect- 
ed the rate of gain. 

On the other hand, the pigs 
receiving molasses required more 
feed per pound of gain than pigs 
on the control ration. The group 
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fed 2.5 per cent molasses requir- 
ed 2.1 per cent more feed. And 
the group fed 5 per cent required 
5 per cent more feed. 

In finishing his report, Becker 
said these results supported earli- 
er findings that blackstrap mo- 
lasses had only 60 per cent the 
value of corn in fortified corn- 
soy bean meal rations. 

Study on Hygromycin 

A study on hygromycin B was 
reported on in which researchers 
said they could find no evidence 
of harmful effects from the worm- 
er fed to pregnant sows and gilts. 





Sitting and wishing will never 
improve your fate. The Lord 
provides the fish, but YOU 
gotta dig the bait. 





Several hog producers and re- 
search men had observed that 
hygromycin B fed for prolonged 
periods seemed to impair the 
hearing of some pigs. This would 
not be a problem in market hogs, 
but it could be in breeding stock. 

In addition, W. F. Nickelson, 
livestock specialist, said there had 
been unconfirmed reports that 
feeding hygromycin to breeding 
stock produced abnormal pigs. 

To see if these reports were 
true, researchers fed hygromycin 
B to 17 crossbred gilts during the 
last 90 days of pregnancy and 
during the early lactation period. 

Another group of 17 similar 
crossbred gilts served as the con- 
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trol group. They received the 
same treatment and ration as the 
other group, but no hygromycin. 
Both groups had also received hy- 
gromycin for 6 weeks when they 
were bout 7 months old. 

Results showed that both 
groups farrowed an average of 
about 10 pigs per litter. All pigs 
were considered normal and 
weighed about three pounds at 
birth. 

All pigs gained an average of 
eight pounds from birth to three 
weeks of age. 


The pigs from gilts fed hygro- 
mycin had a 10 per cent mortali- 
ty rate, which was higher than 
the control group from birth to 3 
weeks of age. But the researchers 
do not consider a 10 per cent 
mortality excessive at this age. 
Furthermore, gilts fed hygromy- 
cin still weaned slightly more pigs 
at 3 weeks of age than did gilts 
in the control group. 


The research men did not de- 
termine whether the gilts’ hear- 
ing had been impaired. But no 
pig losses due to impaired hear- 
ing of the gilts seemed to occur. 


Report on Estrus Control 


In a report on his studies of 
controlling estrus and ovulation 
in gilts and sows, Philip Dziuk 
said estrus control has been at- 
tempted in about 500 gilts and 
sows. Only four of those have 
shown heat during treatm: nt and 
70 per cent have been in heat 4 
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to 8 days after treatment, he 
said. - 

He added that of 250 treated 
animals, 85 per cent were bred 
and 64 per cent farrowed an 
average of 9.7 pigs per litter. 
About 90 per cent of comparable 
animals not treated were bred 
and 70 per cent farrowed an 
average of 10.3 pigs per litter. 

These results were accomplish- 
ed with hormone compounds fed 
to the animals. The sows and 
gilts do not ovulate while being 
fed the hormone but after it is 





Nearly 96 per cent of all corn 
now planted is hybrid. ~ 





withdrawn, they come into heat 
and ovulate within 4 to 5 days. 


Dziuk said it appears that a 
better conception rate and larger 
litters are obtained by breeding 
at the second heat period follow- 
ing the hormone treatment. He 
said later experimental work on 
animals killed soon after treat- 
ment indicates that greater pre- 
cision of time of ovulation with 
normal conception rates and lit- 
ter size can likely be obtained by 
breeding at the second heat per- 
iod following the hormone treat- 
ment. He said later experimental 
work on animals killed soon af- 
ter treatment indicates that great- 
er precision of time of ovulation 
with normal conception rates and 
litter size can likely be obtained 
by the method. 
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Full-Fat Bean Meal 

Research on feeding of full-fat 
soybeans (dehulled soybeans 
which have been ground and heat 
treated but from which the oil 
has not been extracted) was re- 
ported by the Illinois research- 
ers. 

The full-fat soybean meal con- 
tained 41.75 per cent protein and 
21.2 per cent fat. 

The researchers suggested their 
results indicated full-fat bean 
meal may have possibilities as a 
hog feed and further 
should be made to determine the 
effect on the carcass and its eco- 
nomic value. 

One trial indicated a 4 per 
cent feed saving for pigs from 56 
to 115 pounds, making the full- 
fat meal about 125 per cent of 
the value of regular soybean meal. 

They said pigs fed full-fat soy- 
bean meal in a 16 per cent pro- 
tein ration from 56 to 200 pounds 
took 12 per cent less feed per 
pound of gain than other pigs 
fed regular soybean meal — a 16 
per cent ration to 115 pounds 
and 12 per cent to 200 pounds. 


They did find, however, that 
the pigs fed full-fat bean meal 
had somewhat fatter carcasses as 
measured by specific gravity and 
backfat thickness. However, the 
average percentage of lean cuts 
did not differ greatly and the 
highest values were observed 
when the full-fat soybean meal 
was fed during the finishing peri- 
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studies. 
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od. Observations indicated that 
the full-fat meal produced softer 
carcasses, they said. 


High Moisture Corn Research 

Studies on high moisture corn 
reported at the Swine Day, indi- 
cated that pigs on dry corn gain- 
ed faster and more efficiently 
than pigs on high moisture corn. 
The researchers also observed a 
tendency for pigs fed high mois- 
ture corn free choice to consume 
more supplement than pigs fed 
dry corn. 


Antibiotics Studied 


In studies with a number of 
new antibiotics, the researchers 





Suckling pigs from two weeks 
of age to weaning make very 
efficient use of feeds. In some 
cases they may put on a pound 
of gain with as little as two 
pounds of feed. 





found that growth rate was stim- 
ulated but they did not consis- 
tently improve feed utilization. 
The increase in growth rate re- 
flected increased daily feed con- 
sumption. 

In another trial with antibiotics 
and combinations of antibiotics 
the best increases in growth rate 
resulted from combinations of 
terramycin and oleandomycin, 
13.3 per cent; terramycin and 
zinc bacitracin, 6.6 per cent; sul- 
faquinoxaline, penicillin and 
streptomycin, 5.5 per cent; tylos- 
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in, 7 per cent; zinc bacitracin and 
aureomycin, 8.9 per cent; aureo- 
mycin, 4.1 per cent and zinc 
bacitracin, 2.1 per cent. 
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mentation residue to fortified 
corn-soybean meal rations increas- 
ed rate and efficiency of gain. 
Rate of gain was increased 10.8 


The researchers said adding 


per cent. They said this product 
.15 per cent of streptomycin fer- 


should receive further study. 





Management Key To Successful SPF Hog Production 


A. H. Jensen, a University of Illinois swine researcher, emphasiz- 
ed recently that management is the key to successful production of 
SPF hogs, formerly called “Disease-free” hogs. 

Jensen also discussed whether specific pathogen-free hogs are 
practical for cornbelt farms. He believes they are, IF farmers practice 
these management methods: 

1. Limit foot and vehicle traffic between swine herds. 

2. Keep vehicles of all kinds out of pig pens and lots. 

3. Keep SPF hogs away from non-SPF hogs. 

4. Keep visitors away from the herd, or provide them with clean 
boots and outer clothing. 

In other words, isolation is the best policy. 

Although good feeding is important, feeding alone will not 
guarantee success. The specific nutritional needs of SPF hogs have 
not been determined. But a feeding program that works well for 
regular swine herds should work well for SPF hogs. 

Any hog producer whose pigs are continually troubled by virus 
pig pneumonia, atrophic rhinitis and other diseases should consider 
an SPF pig program. In many swine herds this program, when coupled 
with good management, has reduced these disease problems. 


—lIllinois Extension Service 





Chicks use a combination of their muscles and instinct to break 
out of eggs at hatching time, according to Prof. Harvey Fisher, of 
Southern Illinois University. 

When a chick reaches full development inside the egg, its brain 
signals a muscle which stretches from the back of its head to the nape 
of its neck. This muscle pulls the head back and forth in a pecking 
motion which cracks the shell, allowing the chick to get out. 


—Poultry Digest 
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Farm Comments 


By Harry Swartz, Registered Farm Realtor 
I have been asked what is the omnibus bill that we are all hear- 
ing so much about recently. It is a 70 page document that was sent to 
Congress asking, in effect, for authority to do virtually anything and 


everything that authority doesn’t already exist for. It’s that broad. 
- . * * . . 


Fifteen years ago, farmers netted $3,000 on a $6,000 gross. To- 
day, to net $3,000, he must gross $10,000. Predictions are he must 


gross $15,000 in 10 years from now to net the same $3,000. 
* * * . * 7 


Recent discussion states that you can now sometimes get a delay 
in making payment on a mortgage that is insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Acting under a housing law passed in 1959, 
FHA simplifies proceedures for granting relief to mortgagors having 


temporary trouble meeting payments because of conditions beyond 
their control. 
* + - * ~ + 


Business improvement for balance of year is forecast by Dept. of 
Agriculture. They foresee a rising trend in consumer spending for 
soft goods and for services and continued large exports. Farm operators 
are expected to benefit from this rising activity. Income gains to farm- 
ers are expected to come from larger marketings, higher crop prices, in- 
creased government payments. Support prices are higher for cotton, 
corn, other feed grains, rice, peanuts, dairy products, and soybeans. 
Farm earnings are believed likely to rise for meat and dairy producers, 
with little change for broilers and turkeys. Increased receipts also 
are seen for cotton, oil bearing crops and oranges, with little change 
for wheat and tobacco. 

The prospect for farm income is encouraging news for farm sup- 


pliers, makers of farm equipment, rural cities and towns. 
* * . * * * 


What the administration hopes to accomplish by the 1961 feed 
grain program is a cut in the feed grain surplus or at worst prevent 
any further build-up. USDA would also be able to move enough of 
its corn into the market, in redemption of the payment certificates, to 
keep market prices next fall low for non-compliers. 

—From Farm Facts, published by Dowell Agricultural Specialists, 
First National Bank Building, Champaign, Illinois. 








13,500 Lbs. Milk On Silage Only 


silage... 





OUR first look reveals noth- 
ing spectacular at the John 
Davis farm near Olivet, Mich. 
Davis, with the help of his wife 
and three young, energetic boys, 
feeds only 67 cows and milks 
*em. But how he feeds those cows 
—that sets the Davis farm apart 
from many other dairy setups. 

Back of the barn, sprouting up 
from the paved feeding lot, are 
two 20 by 60 silos. You don’t see 
the familiar auger feeding sys- 
tem: Instead, each silo is collared 
at the bottom by a roto-feeder — 
electrically driven while being 
filled, stopped when the cows 
come to chow. 

Lots of figuring backed up the 
decision to buy these bunks. Each 
requires only a 2-1/3 h.p, motor. 
That means less electricity. Davis 
will also defend them on the ba- 
sis of first cost; it’s lower than 
with an auger system. And there’s 
bunk capacity to spare; each will 
handle 55 hungry Holsteins. 

Silo number one is filled with 
about 600 tons of an old fav- 
orite silage mixture, alfalfa- 
brome. Each cow gets 40-50 


This farmer tips the economic scales in his favor by 
stuffing his cows with good-quality corn and hay-crop 


Condensed from The Furrow 


pounds per day as long as the 
supply lasts. Davis plays on cow 
physiology —and _ psychology. 
That’s the reason why he feeds 
them tree times a day. Even 
then, he teases them each time 
with just a little bit of silage for 
appetizer. After they eat that and 
start looking longingly at the 
empty bunk, Davis unloads a big 
batch. The trickery works. 


Keeping in mind that making 
good silage is just as much an art 
as putting up top-notch hay, Da- 
vis checks his signals at silage- 
making time. Only the first alfal- 
fa-brome cutting is harvested. 
Take a look at his silage analysis 
reports; protein content has run 
an unusually high 19 per cent. 
In silo filling, the last loads are 
brought in directly after cutting. 
Wet silage adds weight, forms a 
tight seal. There’s hardly enough 
spoilage to talk about. 


Now for dessert. The second 
silo, identical to the first, holds 
corn silage. After the main 


course, Davis opens a gate and 
the Holsteins, unable to resist 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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the tempting goodness of corn, 
chuck down another! 20 pounds 
of silage. In terms of a good, pal- 
atable diet, these cows never had 
it so good. 


Look hard as you please, but 
you won’t see concentrates. Ex- 
cept for salt and bonemeal, the 
Davis cows eat nothing but sil- 
age. Hay? None of that, either, 
except when silage crystallizes 
during a cold blast or cows can’t 
find the silage for the snow. On- 
ly then does Davis start feeding 
second-cut forage. 


Sounds good? It is! In 1959, 
those Holsteins averaged 13,500 
Ibs. milk, 498 Ibs. fat. That’s 
something—when you consider 
the simple ration and added 
costs Davis would have making 
hay and harvesting corn as grain. 
And the milk yield is still inch- 
ing upward—proof that more sil- 
age in the tummy means more 


milk in the tank. 
Producing, harvesting, and 


feeding of top-quality forage are 
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milestones every dairyman should 
pass. Here are a few hints and 
suggestions worth your attention 
to make your forage feeding pro- 
gram more profitable. 

1. Harvest hay-crop silage at 
early growth stage to hit the peak 
in carotene-protein content, get 
a heavier second cutting. 

2. Hay-crop silage is about 
equal in feeding value but con- 
tains more protein than corn si- 
lage. It can cut supplement costs. 

3. Three pounds of silage will 


_ replace t pound of hay, yet good 


hay should be included for maxi- 
mum milk yields. 

4. Silage boosts milk-fat yield, 
is drouth insurance, makes it pos- 
sible to keep more cows, permits 
maximum use of land. 

5. Stretch investment dollars 
by feeding more silage. Most pro- 
fitable silage-feeding depends 
partly on herd size. 

6. Accurate records are a must 
for any dairyman; they will best 
indicate how you can improve 
your forage program. 





Livestock Disease Spreads Rapidly 


Veterinarians are viewing with alarm the rapid spread of animal 
diseases throughout the world. Convinced that modern transportation 
has put an end to an era when distance alone could be relied upon 
for isolation and defense against exotic diseases, they believe that 
North American livestock and poultry are threatened by animal 
diseases of foreign origin because measures to prevent their importa- 


tion into the U.S. are inadequate. 
—American Veterinary Medical Association 










ID you ever wonder what’s 
behind the cackle of a hen 
that’s just laid an egg? 

Egg laying has long been some- 
thing of a mystery, but U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists 
are learning more and more about 
the egg-producing mechanism. 


The scientists claim that egg 
laying is triggered by hormones. 


A day or two before the egg is 
laid the hen. ovulates. By this is 
meant the ovary releases an egg 
into the oviduct where it starts 
its journey through the reproduc- 
tive tract. When it reaches the 
end of the reproductive tract, the 
egg is laid. The hen cackles and 
jumps off the nest. 


Involves Two Hormones 

The key to ovulation is a com- 
plex process involving hormones. 
These hormones are secreted by 
the pituitary gland located in the 


When A Chicken Lays An Egg 


We take for granted such an apparently 

simple thing as egg laying, but it's a complex 
m1 f. process which starts about a day and a half 
FG before an egg is actually laid . . . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


chicken’s head. One hormone, 
called FSH, causes a follicle to 
grow and mature on the ovary. 
The follicle contains the imma- 
ture egg. Another hormone, LH, 
causes the follicle to rupture and 
send the egg on its way down the 
reproductive tract. 

Injections of LH can change 
things for a hen, the USDA sci- 
entists found. An injection may 
induce ovulation, or cause it to 
occur up to 30 hours ahead of 
the hen’s normal schedule. 

It was also discovered that LH 
injections could increase the num- 
ber of eggs a hen would lay. But 
with artificial stimulation, the 
yolks of the eggs got smaller. 

Apparently tHe pituitary gland 
is regulated, in turn, by the hy- 
pothalamus and perhaps other 
parts of the brain. 

The immature egg that’s re- 
leased from the ovary is a far cry 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin 
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from the egg the farmer picks up 
from the nest. 

As soon as it’s released, the egg 
stays about 20 minutes in a region 
called the infundibulum. Then it 
moves into the part of the ovi- 
duct known as the magnum. Here 
the egg picks up most of its pro- 
tein. The magnum is over a foot 
long. The egg stays about three 
hours. 

Then peristaltic movements of 
the magnum force the egg into 
the isthmus, where membranes 


are added. Peristaltic movement . 


is the same kind of action your 
throat takes to enable you to 
swallow. The egg stays in the 
isthmus for 90 minutes. 

Then the egg goes to the uter- 
us for a stay of 18 to 22 hours. 
This is where it gets the hard 
shell, shell coloring, water, and 
salts. 

Finally contraction of the uter- 
us forces the egg through the 
vagina, and the egg is laid. 

There are still some things to 
be explained, though. Some re- 
searchers think that there’s a con- 
tinuous flow of FSH hormone 
and a smaller flow of LH hor- 
mone from the pituitary gland 
to the ovary to keep the follicles 
growing. 
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A high rate of flow means the 
hen will lay for a long stretch 
without taking time off. A lower 
tate of flow means more frequent 
holidays. This may be an inher- 
ited feature that comes with the 
hen. 


May Be Inheritance 


Ovulation is controlled by a 
timed release of LH. Some studies 
have shown that the magnum 
and the isthmus might prevent 
the release of LH as a result of a 
nervous reaction. Certain drugs 
that affect nervous mechanisms 
also have been known to block 
the release of LH. 


It’s well established that the 
hen’s egg laying mechanism is 
highly synchronized. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture scien- 
tists are continuing their work 
along the line of studying ner- 
vous factors that might affect egg 
laying. 

Next time you gather eggs in 
the laying house, think about the 
work that’s gone into laying. Two 
days before you pick up the egg, 
this complex process of hormone 
reaction begins. 

Increased knowledge about the 
egg laying process may mean bet- 
ter production in your flock. 





Dried honey, a new product developed by USDA may open a big 
market for beekeepers by encouraging commercial bakers and candy 
makers to use honey as a sweetener. The free-flowing form provides 
new convenience and economy in handling. When reconstituted with 


water, it has about the same flavor as liquid honey. 


A 





A meeting was being held at 
the church-house in a small rural 
community to consider the pur- 
chase of a chandelier. Midway in 
the proceedings an old fellow in 
the back row stood up and an- 
nounced himself “agin it.” 

“In the first place,” he said, 
“we can’t none of us spell it. 

“In the second place, we can’t 
none of us play it. 

“And in the third place, we 
need some new light fixtures’ a 
lot worse than we need a chan- 
delier!” —Arkansas Valley Jour- 
nal ee 

* * * 


SUPER SALESMAN — The 
guy who sold a milking machine 
to a farmer with a one cow herd, 
and took the cow as a down pay- 
ment! 

* * * 


A farm is a hunk of land on 
which, if you get up early enough 
mornings, and work late enough 
nights, you’ll make a fortune if 
you strike oil. —The Furrow 

* * * 


A minister offered some strong 
horseradish to a dinner guest who 
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FUN ON THE FARM 


Collection of Jokes and 


Humorous Farm Stories 


took a big bite and then gasped, 
“T’ve heard many preach hell 
fire but you’re the first one I’ve 
met who passed out samples!” 
—Michigan Farmer 
* * * 

When a man opens a car door 
for a girl either the car is new or 
the girl is. 

* * * 

Mountaineer’s wife to druggist: 
“Now be shore and write plain 
on them bottles which is fer the 
horse an which is fer my husband. 
I don’t want nothing to happen 
to that horse before spring plow- 
ing.” —Implement & Tractor 

* * * 


There is no greater satisfaction 
than parking on what is left of 
the other fellow’s nickel. 

* * * 


“Chickens, suh,” said the old 
Negro: sage, “is the usefulest ani- 
mal dey is. You can eat dem be- 
fore dey is born and after dey is 
dade.” —Better Crops With Plant 
Food 

7 * * 

Making his first call after in- 

stalling electricity in a backwoods 
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cabin, the meter inspector found 
that very little current had been 
used. “Don’t you ever use the 
light?” he asked. 

“Sure,” drawled the old fel- 
low. 

“How long at a time?” the in- 
spector asked. 

“Just long enough to see to 
light the oil lamp.” —Farm Store 
Merchandising 

* * * 
Used to be the man who saved 


money was a miser; nowadays 
he’s a wonder. 


* * * 
The woes and trials of the 
wealthy 
And the ulcers that make them 
unhealthy 


Somehow don’t diminish my itch 
To someday be miserably rich. 
* * * 


A Russian officer, a Rumanian, 
an old lady and an attractive 
young girl were seated in a com- 
partment of the Orient Express 
when the train entered a dark 
tunnel somewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain, there was the 
sound of a kiss and then the 
sound of a loud slap. 

The old woman thinks: “What 
a good girl to have such high 
morals.” 

_ The girl thinks: “Odd that the 
Russian tried to kiss the old lady 
and not me.” 

The Russian thinks: “Smart 
fellow that Rumanian. He steals 
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the kiss and I get slapped.” 

The Rumanian laughs to him- 
self: “Not bad! Not bad! I kiss 
the back of my hand, hit a Rus- 
sian officer and get away with it.” 

—A. I. Digest 
* * . 

A nickel goes a long way these 
days. You can carry one for sev- 
eral days before you find any- 
thing it will buy. 

* * * 

A New Jersey farmer was much 
annoyed by fast drivers who 
speeded past his piace, endanger- 
ing his children and chickens. At 
first he didn’t know what to do— 
then he got an idea. He put up a 
large sign that slowed them down 
to a crawl immediately. It said: 
“Nudist Camp Crossing.” —The 
American Weekly i 

* * * 


Little Mary took a stroll in her 
grandparent’s garden and saw a 
peacock strutting. Running back 
to the house, she shouted, “Oh 
Granny, come look! One of your 
chickens is in bloom!” —Western 
Livestock Journal 

* * * 


The drugstore cowboy from the 
big city, whiling away his time in 
the country, attended his first 
country auction. The auctioneer, 
assisted by a lovely daughter, 
went into his spiel. The girl smil- 
ed and nodded to the city boy. 
He smiled and nodded. This went 
on for the length of the auction. 
At the end, our city friend was 
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shocked to learn he had bought 
two dozen duck eggs. a pair of 
mules, a churn, am electric milk- 
ing machine, and a 40-acre farm. 
—Mabel O. Mason in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 

* 7 * 

The minute men of today are 
those who can make it to the re- 
frigerator and back with a sand- 
wich while the commercial is on. 

* oe * 

A small girl was taken to 
church for the first time. When 
everyone knelt down, she whis- 
pered: “What are they going to 
do? 

“They are going to say their 
prayers,” whispered back her 
mother. 

The child looked up in amaze- 
ment; then, in a loud voice, she 
exclaimed : 

“What, with all their clothes 
on?” 

” * * 

Girl in restaurant as boyfriend 
studies the check: “You look ill. 
Is it something I ate?” 

* * * 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had 
grown a crop of flax, and had a 
tablecloth made out of the line. 
Sometime later he bragged about 
it to a woman guest at dinner. “I 
grew this tablecolth myself,” he 
boasted. 

“Did you really?” she exclaim- 
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ed. “How on earth did you man- 
age it?” 

It was obvious that she had no 
idea as to how tablecloths come 
into being, so the farmer lowered 
his voice mysteriously. “If you 
promise to ‘keep the secret, I'll 
tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, 
“I planted a napkin.” —Sun- 
shine Magazine 

* * * 

Talk is never cheap when you 

have to take some of it back. 
* * * 


A spinster is a girl who has 
been kissed goodby more often 
than goodnight. 

* * * 

The Indian was engaged in his 
favorite pastime, standing on the 
corner ogling the girls. As each 
beautiful squaw approached, he 
would raise his hand afd say: 

“Chance.” 

“How come you say chance’?” 
asked his friend. “I thought the 
usual greeting was ‘how’.” 

“Me already know how,” said 
the Indian wisely. “All me want 
is chance!” —The Modern Milk 
Hauler ee 

* * 

Another nice thing about tell- 
ing the truth is that you don’t 
have to remember what you said. 


Contributions for this page are welcome. Send your "Fun On The 
Farm" story to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 














Chimney Smoke 





by Irene Rudie 


Who harvests what his hand hath sown, 
Does more for God, for man, his own— 
Does more than all mad heroes dare. 


* 

We had a convention, with all 
the buzzing and aimless confusion 
of all conventions, right here in 
the house one hot day in July 
when all the blue bottle flies.in 
the county found their way in- 
side. Three days before, we had 
gone to a church supper, and un- 
able to eat all my country saus- 
age, I wrapped a piece in a nap- 
kin and put it in my purse to 
take home for the dog, then for- 
got all about it! The flies let me 
know. 

* * * 


The men in our house have in- 
teresting multi-color darns on the 
heels and toes of their work 
socks. I always keep a pair handy 
while doing embroidery work and 
use up the odd bits of colored 
thread that way. It makes a 
smooth, soft darn. 

* * * 


The little dog keeps watch over 
the farmyard from atop the new 
strawpile. He sits there scanning 
the area, alert and ready to act 
on any disturbing sound caught 
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* 


—Joaquin Miller 
* 


by his pointed radar ears. 
* * * 

A tiny child wondered why her 
mother didn’t know all about the 
dream she had the night before. 
“Why don’t you know? You were 
right there with me!” she said. 

* * * 

Your saurkraut fermenting in 
fruit jars is said to be a good 
barometer. When bad weather is 
in the offing, the juices and bub- 
bles rise to the top; and when 
they settle again, fair skies are 
on the way. 

* * * 


Warned of a possible early 
frost, a neighbor threw an old 
blanket over her bed of gerani- 
ums in the back yard. Her big 
dog thought she had put the 
blanket there for his sleeping 
comfort and acted accordingly. 
Frost would have been kinder to 
the flowers. 

* * * 


Why do speakers take so much 
time to say that they don’t have 
time for what they want to say? 





How Do You Grade Your Hogs? 








ONSUMERS today demand 

high-quality lean pork. You 

can use the U. S. grades for hogs 

and pork carcasses as a guide to 
meet this demand. 

There are five federal grades: 
U. S. No. 1, U. S. No. 2, U. S. 
No. 3, medium and cull. These 
grades help measure and identi- 
fy differences in hogs and pork 
carcasses and are designed so a 
hog that grades U. S. No. 1 will 
produce a U. S. No. 1 carcass. 

Basically, U. S. grades for hogs 
and pork carcasses provide a 
measure of the differences in yield 
of cuts and quality of the meat. 
Hogs with enough finish to pro- 
duce pork of acceptable quality 
—tender, juicy and flavorful— 
are included in the No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3 grades. Altho similar 
in quality, these grades differ 
widely in yield of cuts. 

The U. S. No. 1 grade goes 
to the hog with the minimum fin- 
ish necessary to produce good- 


Other factors, along with back-fat thick- 


ness, must be considered for an accurate 


quality meat. This hog will pro- 
duce a maximum yield of lean, 
high-quality pork consumers 
want. Overfinished hogs, that will 
produce less lean meat and more 
fat, are graded No. 2 or No. 3, 
depending on the degree of over- 
finish. Underfinished hogs, altho 
they yield a high percentage of 
lean meat, produce pork of low 
quality. They will grade medium 
or cull, depending on the degree 
of underfinish. 


The yield of the four lean cuts 
—hams, loins, picnics and Boston 
butts—is particularly important. 
These four cuts account for near- 
ly two-thirds of the value of the 
carcass. The difference from one 
grade to another in the yield of 
these cuts is about 3 percent. This 
is enough to mean a decided dif- 
ference in value. For example, on 
the basis of average wholesale 
prices for pork cuts at Chicago 
during the year ended June 30, 
1960, a U. S. No. 1 barrow or 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, 8th and Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kansas 
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gilt was worth 60 cents more a 
hundredweight than a U. S. No. 
2 of the same weight and dress- 
ing percentage. 

How To Determine Grade 

How can you determine the 
grade of your hogs and pork car- 
casses? Determining the grade 
really means estimating yield of 
cuts and quality of meat. It is 
done on the basis of factors that 
have been found to have an ef- 
fect on yield and meat quality. 
These factors include thickness 
of back fat, thickness of muscling, 
distribution of finish and indica- 
tions of quality. 

Best single indicator of grade 
is backfat thickness in relation to 
the size of the animal or the car- 
cass. For a 220-pound hog, an 
average back-fat thickness of be- 
tween 1.3 and 1.6 inches indi- 
cates U. S. No. 1. An average 
thickness of from 1.6 to 1.9 indi- 
cates U. S. No. 2; 1.9 inches or 
more, U. S. No. 3; 1.0 to 1.3 
inches, medium; and less than 
1 inch cull, 

Back-fat thickness is an impor- 
tant factor in grading, but the 
main object is to reflect the dif- 
ferences in cutting yields, not on- 
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ly differences in fatness. For a 
more accurate estimate of yields, 
other factors must be considered 
with back-fat thickness, especial- 
ly when this measurement is near 
the border-line between grades. 

Thickness of muscling can be 
a deciding factor. For example, 
if the hogs were similar in weight 
and each had an average back- 
fat thickness of 1.5 to 1.6 inches, 
one might have thick muscling 
and grade U. S. No. 1, while the 
other, if it had thin muscling, 
would grade U. S. No. 2. Fat dis- 
tribution must be considered in 
grading when the back-fat meas- 
urements obviously are not rep- 
resentative of the rest of the car- 
cass. 

Quality of meat must be con- 
sidered in drawing the line be- 
tween the minimum finish which 
indicates the No. 1 grade and 
the underfinish which indicates 
the lower quality of the medium 
and cull grades. Fat thickness is 
the best guide to meat quality in 
grading live hogs, but in grading 
carcasses the firmness, belly 
thickness and interior fats are 
considered with back-fat thick- 
ness as indications of quality. 





Poor Storage Wastes Feed Value 
Feed improperly stored for a month or more will lose some of its 
vitamin content, particularly vitamin A. The lack of vitamin A will 
slow down growth of young stock and can lower egg production and 
hatchability in laying flocks. Heat, moisture, and time will cause caro- 


tene to break down if feed is held too long. 








How Accurate Is Almanac Weather ? 
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OUR ALMANAC said that 

it would rain, and it did. 

Did whoever wrote the almanac 
know what he was talking about? 


Not necessarily. Chances are 
he knew little, if anything, about 
forecasting the weather. But he 
probably had some past weather 
records available — and, from 
them, he probably knew some- 
thing about the chances for rain 
in any given month. 


A professional weather fore- 
caster, too, has past weather rec- 
ords available. He has, in addi- 
tion, a lot of information on the 
present weather situation. And 
we assume that he has some fore- 
casting skill whenever he makes 
a prediction. Any person who can 
reason logically and who has 
some past weather data can make 
some correct forecasts, but does 
he have any forecasting skill? 


A forecast made by using only 
past temperature and precipita- 
tion data and no present weather 
data is a forecast based on 
chance, not skill. We can call this 
a no-skill or zero-skill forecast. 

To have any skill, a forecaster 
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You can cneck on the weather forecasting 
skill of your almanac, your regular forecaster, 
and your own ability as a weather man... 


Condensed from lowa Farm Science 


R. H. Shaw, 


Professor of Agricultural Climatology 


must be right more often than he 
or you or I could be in fore- 
casting by chance alone. 


How accurate is your almanac 
in its long-range forecasts? You 
can check up on its “skill”—or, 
for that matter, on your own 
skill or that of any other long- 
range forecast. In this article, 
we'll consider only long-range 
forecasts that give a day-by-day 
forecast further than 5 days 
ahead, such as your almanac. 
Similar schemes, however, could 
be developed for checking on any 
type of long-range forecast. For 
simplicity, we’ll consider mainly 
precipitation, as rain or snow. 
Rain and Snow... 

The first information we need 
is the average number of days 
with measurable precipitation 
each month. For Des Moines 
(and these figures will work quite 
well for most of Iowa), long-time 
records show the average num- 
ber of precipitation days per 
month as listed in the table. Also 
shown in the table are the aver- 








age number of these days with 1 
inch or more of snow. 

Assume first that each day’s 
weather is independent of an- 
other’s. This isn’t true; there’s a 
certain persistency about the 
weather. But this procedure 
makes our first step simpler. 

Summer Weather: Let’s use 
July as an example. Notice from 
the table that, on the average, 
July has 9 days with 0.01 inch or 
more of precipitation. Since July 
has 31 days, take 31 slips of pa- 
per. Write “rain” on 9 slips, “no 
rain” on 22 and put them into 
an empty fishbowl or hat. Mix 
well and, without looking, draw 
one slip from the bowl or hat. 
This is your chance forecast for 
July 1; the next slips are for 
Julv 2, July 3, ete. 

Winter Weather: The proce- 
dure is a bit more complicated 
for months when snow may fall. 
You must decide whether it’s go- 
ing to rain, snow or both. Let’s 
try January as an example. 

The table shows that January 
has a long-time average of 7 days 
with 0.01 inch or more of pre- 
cipitation; probably most are 
snow, but some may be rain. 
There are 2 of the 7 days when 
more than 1 inch of snow can be 
expected. We'll ignore trace 
amounts of snow. 

Label 7 of 31 slips of paper as 
“precipitation” days. You'll have 
to decide which are to be rain or 
snow. For this example, let’s call 
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them all “snowy” days. Most of 
our winter precipitation is snow. 
April and October have had a 
few days with snow, and May 
and September have had snow 
on very rare occasions. If your 





Average sumber of precipitation days 
and days with heavy snow at Des 











Moines. 
Month Rain* Snow** 
NT. ° 6.0% owke dete 7 2 
PUPEOOE. - wéicee esins 7 2 
DE vcebvexedous 9 2 
OAT RANA & 10 "2 
De cies pkba eee 12 0 
i tcndetves opie 11 0 
EE inal > Beck Me, 9 0 
SE edd ncvceesa 9 0 
September ........ 9 0 
Ree 8 0 
November ........ 7 I 
December ......... 8 2 





*A precipitation day is one with 
0.01 inch or more precipitation 
(rain, or water equivalent of pre- 
cipitation). 


**Days with snow or sleet of | inch 
or more. 





almanac or other long-range fore- 
cast says nothing about the 
amount of precipitation, you 
needn’t either. If it does, how- 
ever, then you should also. In 
this case, label 2 of the 7 “snow” 
slips as “heavy snow,” meaning 1 
inch or more. Then make your 
“chance-draw” forecast as in the 
summer example. 


Modified Method: Since wea- 
ther does tend to be persistent 
from one day to the next, you 
can, if you wish, take this into 
account in your chance-draw 
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forecasts. July again, as an ex- 
ample, averages 9 days with rain. 
Rather than to forecast 9 rainy 
days to occur at random, you 
might use only 3 “rain” slips 
(each representing 3  consecu- 
tive rainy days) instead of 9 in- 
dividuals slips; or you might use 
one 3-day slip, a couple of 2-day 
slips and two 1-day slips, etc. 
(Most long-range forecasters do 
predict rain on 2-3 consecutive 
days. ) 

Checking Up... 

To get a true comparison, ver- 
ify your chance-draw forecast in 
the same way you check your 
almanac or other long-range fore- 
cast. Most long-range forecasts 
aren’t made for a specific farm 
or community. They may cover 
an area of one or more states. 
Thus, it isn’t quite fair to check 
the forecast by only your own 
specific location — even though 
this is the only place that it may 
mean much to you. If the fore- 
cast covers a larger area, how- 
ever, then it’s only fair to veri- 
fy it that way rather than by a 
smaller area. But, obviously, the 
larger the area covered by the 
forecast, the more difficulty you’ll 
have in getting the information 
needed to check it and the more 
difficulty you’ll have in verifying 
it. This is because of the wide 
range of weather which may oc- 
cur at the same time over a large 
area. 


To verify a forecast against 
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the actual weather at your loca- 
tion, you can make your own 
direct observations. (But bear in 
mind that even the daily fore- 
casts don’t always jive with the 
weather at your specific location; 
predicted showers may occur but 
still miss your location.) So to be 
fair, follow newspaper, radio and 
television weather reports to veri- 
fy the forecasts by a broader area, 
say your county. 

Right or Wrong? Particularly 
if you use the modified method 
that recognizes weather persist- 
ency, you'll have to be firm and 
consistent in rules for right or 





Bird's eggs, laid on narrow, 
rocky ledges, are usually shap- 
ed like a top. They may roll 
around, but seldom roll off. 





wrong. If a forecast is for a 3-day 
period of rain, you might say that 
it’s “right” if it rains during that 
period. If it doesn’t, the forecast 
is “wrong”; likewise, it’s wrong 
if it rains outside of the fore- 
casted rainy period. But what if 
it rains just a day or two early 
or a day or two late? You could 
say, “The forecast came close, so 
it’s really correct.” But this is 
hedging. 

Hedging can lead to all sorts 
of trouble in verifying a forecast. 
Say that for April, instead of 
forecasting 10 rainy days at ran- 
dom for. your chance-draw fore- 
cast, you used the modified meth- 
od and forecasted two 3-day and - 








two 2-day periods of rain as cir- 
cled on the miniature calendar. 
Now, if you hedge 2 days early 
and 2 days late, then the 4 un- 
derlined days on each side of the 
circled days would be counted 
correct. Thus, a rainy day occur- 
ring during any of the extended 
periods could result in a “cor- 
rect” forecast. 

But, with this kind of hedging, 
the forecast can hardly miss if 
you consider both the circled and 
underlined days! Likewise, a fore- 
cast hedged in this manner does- 
n't do much forecasting other 
than to say, “We’re going to have 
some weather.” Your verification, 
hedged in the same manner, will 
say mainly, “Yes, we had some 
weather.” 

You can see the difficulties in 
hedging. The important thing is 
to use the same method of veri- 
fying your forecasts and the al- 
manac or other long-range fore- 
cast. If you hedge on one, hedge 
on the oher. If you count an al- 
most-right forecast as correct for 
one, it’s also correct for the 
other. Remember, too, that if 
there’s enough precipitation to 
verify a rain or snow forecast, it’s 
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also enough to miss a “no pre- 
cipitation” forecast. 


Compare your forecasts with 
the almanac or other forecasts for 
several months. If the other fore- 
casts are consistently more accu- 
rate than yours, it’s a measure 
of the skill of the other forecast- 
ers. If the other forecasts aren’t 
more accurate than yours, the 
forecasters’ guesses, or luck, are 
no better than yours. And, by our 
definition, they have no more 
skill than yours. 


Temperature: Just a word on 
forecasting temperature. You can 
also make long-range forecasts 
for temperature. The problem of 
verifying a temperature forecast 
is in knowing what the forecaster 
or almanac means. What is a 
warm, cold or hot day in rela- 
tion to normal? That is, how 
many degrees above normal is a 
“hot” day. Unless you know this 
you can’t verify such a forecast. 
You also must understand the 
terms you use in your own fore- 
casts. If you want to make a tem- 
perature forecast, remember that 
ordinarily several warm days or 
cold days occur in a row. 





New British Book: "Planning Farm Work" 

A comprehensive and detailed 136-page book that really puts 
farm chore planning on a scientific basis. Covers how to make work 
studies, plan building layouts, tractor trips and walk routes. Chapters 
on dairy, beef, hogs, poultry, crops. Available in this country from 
British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


New York. $1.35 postpaid. Ask for Agricultural Bulletin 172. 














Bob Bargert 


Carburetor Float Setting Can 
Affect Spark Plug Performance 

When working on tractor car- 
buretors, don’t overlook the float 
setting as a possible source of poor 
overall engine ‘performance. An 
improperly set float may cause 
trouble in either the high or low 
speed adjustment, and can ac- 
tually contribute to both spark 
plug overheating or fouling, de- 
pending on whether the float set- 
ting is too high or low. 

Champion Spark Plug techni- 
cians advise that spark plug over- 
heating frequently occurs when 
the float is set too low, since the 
engine may be starved for fuel. 
Also, the engine may fail to res- 
pond when accelerated and dif- 
ficulty may be encountered in 
maintaining satisfactory carbure- 
tor adjustment. 

Both spark plug fouling and 
excessive crankcase oil dilution 
may occur if the float level is 
too high, since here too much 
fuel will enter the combustion 
chamber. This condition also may 
cause the carburetor to leak. 

Causes of a high float level 
are: 


1, Wrong float setting 

2. Leaky float 

3. Dented float 

4, Fuel inlet needle not seating 
properly 

5. Needle seat improperly in- 
stalled. 

6. Excessive fuel pump pressure 

* . * 


Breather Cap Important Too 

Most farmers know that per- 
iodic air cleaner maintenance is 
extremely important to long en- 
gine life. Many, however, fre- 
quently overlook the maintenance 
of another less conspicuous filter 
which also is important to en- 
gine operation — to the oil filler 
breather cap filter. 


Engineers point to the fact that 
a breather cap filter which is 
clogged with dirt and chaff may 
result in the accumulation of 
sludge, varnish and gummy de- 
posits within the engine. 

Primary purpose of ventilating 
the crankcase is to elim:nate the 
various water and gasoline vap- 
ors and other blowby products 
that accumulate in the crankcase, 
and prevent the formation of 
crankcase sludge. 
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When operating properly, the 
crankcase breather system does 
this by drawing clean air into 
the crankcase through the breath- 
er cap and circulating it through 
the crankcase to remove these 
various waste vapors. The air 
then is exhausted through a suit- 
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able vent pipe or orifice. 

If, however, the system becomes 
clogged, the various waste gases 
and blowby products will not be 
properly exhausted, and may 
greatly increase overall engine 
wear, 





Clean Up Pesticide Equipment 


Never store your sprayer or duster for the winter unless you first 
make sure that it is clean, dry and, in the case of the hand-cranked 
duster, oiled ; advises David O. Quinn, Extension plant pathologist and 
entomologist at West Virginia University. 


“Proper care of pest-control equipment will result in many years 
of good service,” Quinn emphasized. “Sprayers should be washed out 
with hot water and a good detergent and then hung up to dry. This 
will prevent rust and subsequent clogging of the hose, nozzle, and 
working parts. A light coating of oil may be applied to the parts 
which are not stainless steel or copper—to prevent rusting. 


“The duster should be emptied. Old dust will likely not store well 
inside the duster, since it will pick up moisture and probably clog 
the mechanism. Since dust materials are inexpensive, it is best not to 
try to store them from one year to the next. Scatter them over the 
soil surface and water them in or mix them with the soil. After the 
duster is cleaned, moving parts should be oiled. After these simple 
precautions are taken, the equipment will be ready to use next spring 
without trouble.” —West Virginia University 





There are other factors that can be figured into the cost of keep- 
ing a bull and it all adds up to a lot of money. Whatever you figure 
it costs on your farm, remember that you would be gaining money in- 
stead of spending money if you kept a good, high producing cow in 
place of the bull. 

It seems to us that this makes another strong argument in favor 
of artificial breeding. 


—The Kraftsman 




















Farmer Uses Manure Gas 
To Run Engines and Heat Homes 


Here is a unique use of farm manure... 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


IS SYSTEM of generating 

methane gas from animal 
manure was once headlined as 
“Smell Powers His Farm,” says 
L. J. Frey, Ekenhof, near Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 


This is almost true, since by 
decomposition of his hog manure 
by bacteria that can live without 
oxygen (called anaerobic decom- 
position) he produces gas which 
runs a converted diesel engine 24 
hours a day. This engine runs an 
alternator and supplies the power 
needs of his farm and three 
houses, free of all fuel costs, Frey 
says. There is no fertilizing value 
lost in the decomposed manure. 
Therefore you might say the 
smell alone has beer used. 


This is how Frey’s plant works. 
Pure manure is dumped into a 
concrete basin where it is mixed 
with water. Drainage from the 
feeding floor could also be used 
to advantage. Any animal or fowl 
manure may be used. 


The mixture of manure and 
water then enters a container, 
known as a digester, where it is 
attacked by anaerobic bacteria 


which produce methane from the 
manure. The large size of this di- 
gester ensures that the bacterial 
state is maintained, the contents 
being always alkaline. The tem- 
perature at which this mass can 
be kept determines the length of 
time of degasifying the original 
manure. 


The whole mass is displaced by 
each daily addition, and moves 
down through the digester until 
withdrawn at the other end. Gas 
is released from the surface and 
generates considerable pressure. 
It is then led off to a gas-holder 
to form a reserve supply of gas, 
and at the same time to provide 
an overflow pressure-release me- 
chanism to the digester. 


The volatile solids content of 
the manure is reduced during the 
process to about one-quarter. The 
residue is a soupy black fluid al- 
most odorless (apart from a smell 
of ammonia), fly-free, and very 
easy to spread. 


An analysis of the sludge show- 
ed that there was 10 percent dry 
matter, of which 6.4 percent was 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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nitrogen, five percent phosphate, 
and one percent potash. 

Due to the even coverage and 
the quick rate of spreading, this 
system of fertilization appeals 
particularly to the mechanized 
farmer. There is no better fertili- 
zer than the natural one, and 
here it is in full strength, neither 
leached nor bleached, as it is 
in composting, Frey says. 

There are some drawbacks to 
this system, he says. Anaerobic 
decomposition generates no heat 
of its own. Therefore, heat must 
be applied, but this can be done 
easily without adding to the cost. 

An engine, preferably a high- 
compression one such as a diesel 
engine, is installed close to the 
digester. A small pump circulates 
the cooling water of the engine 
through pipes to the center of 
the digester. 


Up to 50 percent of the gas 
generated must be used to run 
this engine in cold climates, and 
the waste engine heat is suffici- 
ent to maintain the digester tem- 
perature, and complete the cycle. 

Power is always in demand on 
a farm. The engine can power an 
alternator more cheaply than 
utility-supplied electricity or even 
atomic power, Frey says. 

The gas can be used as it 
comes. I have a stove, refrigera- 
tor, gaslights, and irons in use, he 
said. It is hotter than town gas 
and is not dangerous as it is in 
mines, since it has a distinct smell 
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which can be detected easily, 
long before it can become explo- 
sive. 

“I have had a converted slow- 
speed diesel engine running on 
this gas, straight from the diges- 
ter, for over 18 months. Never 
have I known such a clean fuel,” 
Frey said. “Wear is negligible. 

“The gas can be compressed 
for use in mobile vehicles, and it 
will be used eventually in trac- 
tors, trucks, and cars. But,” he 
says, “four-stage compressors and 
cylinders are expensive.” 

A prefabricated plant capable 
of taking three tons of manure 





A snob is one who, in climb- 
ing the ladder of success, kisses 
the feet of the one ahead of 
him, and kicks the head of the 


the one following him. 


daily (from 3000 pigs, 400 cattle, 
or 40,000 fowl) would give $8400 
worth of gas a year. 

Smaller plants can be built to 
take a few wheelbarrows of man- 
ure daily to provide. hot water 
and lights, but the expense of 
heating the ferments would be 
too great except in hot climates. 

The smallest plant in a cold 
climate would be one to take 
one-half ton daily, driving a small 
converted diesel engine which 
would provide most household 
and farm power, and the engine’s 
waste energy would provide the 
heating for the ferments. : 

Frey built his plant in 1958. 
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Experience has proved that other 
cheaper materials could be used. 
Early in 1960, the correct sealing 
materials were used on my plant, 
and they have trapped all avail- 
able gas, he said. 


The output of manure from 
700 hogs is three-quarters of a 
ton daily. On his farm about 20 
percent of available dung is lost 
in drains which do not lead to 
the digester. 


Frey’s daily output of gas is 
9000 cubic feet, with a value of 
585 BTU’s (British thermal 
units) per cubic foot, a total of 
5.26 million BTU’s. Taking diesel 
fuel at 163,000 BTU’s per gallon, 


the equivalent value is 32 gallons. 
At 3144 cents per gallon, the pre- 
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vailing price in South Africa, the 
cash value is $10.08 per day, or 
$3679.20 per year. 

“If the power is required, full 
use can be made of this valuable 
fuel in a diesel engine converted 
by magneto to run on gas (as I 
have done with my engine) or as 
a dual-fuel engine with the gas 
being drawn in through the air 
intake,” Frey said. 

These figures show the im- 
mense potential power available 
from manure, far greater than the 
heat available from burning dried 
droppings, and yet leaving the 
product as a fertilizer. Frey says 
he is now designing power plants 
for poultry, cattle, and hog farm- 
ers in South Africa to suit indi- 
vidual needs. 





Advantages of Dehorning Cattle 


Except for animals in show herds, there are many advantages 
in dehorning cattle. The problem of the boss cow is lessened, loss by 
goring is done away with, and animals are easier to handle. 


Dehorn when calves are less than three weeks old. Waiting until 
animals are mature brings loss of weight, drop in production and 
possibility of fly infection. Stubs that remain are unattractive. 


The electronic dehorning iron is a handy tool for calf use. Press- 
ing the cup of the heated iron over the horn button for 10 to 15 
seconds, rotating the iron to give firm contact, completes the opera- 


tion. 


The button drops off in a month or so leaving a smooth healed 


surface. 


—Louisiana State University 








ee AT kind of | silage 

should I raise?” This 
question is confronting more far- 
mers today than in the past be- 
cause of recent emphasis on sil- 
age and its importance in dairy 
and beef rations. 

The most frequent answer giv- 
en by County Agents, Fxtension 
specialists, and researchers is 
corn silage — with certain quali- 
fications. A farmer must have the 
land to raise a good corn crop, 
and a need for large amounts of 
high quality silage, according to 
Joe Burns, University of Tennes- 
see Extension agronomist. 

But why corn silage out of all 
the other possible silages? It is 
easier to raise, easier to make 
good silage, cheaper, and is bet- 
ter for beef and dairy cattle than 
other kinds of silage. 

This statement seems almost 
impossible, but let’s look at its 
various parts individually. Corn 
silage is easy to raise because most 
farmers are familiar with the pro- 
cedures necessary for making a 
good corn crop. These same pro- 


Why Raise Corn Silage ? 


As the season for harvest nears, considé 
the merits of corn silage. It isn't a p 
farm crop but in most cases it’s adv 
tages far outweigh the disadvantages . . 


Condensed from The Tennessee Farmer 
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cedures hold true for raising 
corn crop for silage. 
High Tonnage Per Acre 

Farmers can get a lot of silage 
tonnage from fairly small acre- 
ages with corn silage. University 
of Tennessee experiments have 
proven that with good corn land, 
17 tons of silage can be harvested 
from an acre. A more conserva- 
tive average is from 10 to 15 tons 
an acre. High tonnage per acre 
means lowest cost per ton. 

A dis-advantage to corn silage 
is that it has to be planted every 
year. Also, there is more erosion 
on rolling land with a row crop 
like corn. An advantage is when 
corn is planted alone for silage 
and after the silo is filled, the 
remaining corn can be picked for 
grain. With many other silage 
crops and combinations this ver- 
satility is missing. 

Corn silage stays in the silo | 
a relatively short period of time. 
This is one of the main reasons” 
it is easier to produce good quali-” 
ty corn silage than other silages. | 
Harvest starts in August and 


Reprinted by permission from The Tennessee Farmer, 1529 Demonbreun, Nashville, Tennessee : 
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New Subscription Order Form 
Send FARMER'S DIGEST to me for 


[] 1) Yr. at $3.00 [] 2 Yrs. at $5.50 []3 Yrs. at $7.75 
Name —_— 
R.F.D. or Street 
Town and State 


| enclose $_______---. +~[[] Please bill me. 


Above prices apply to U.S., U.S. Possessions 
and Canada. Other countries: 3 years $9.25; 
2 years $6.50; | year $3.50. 


Mail to — FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer’s Digest. 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn, alfalfa, grass and trees. 
We farm — and we publish our magazine on a farm — be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 


farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers. 
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feeding begins for some in No- 
vember or before. 
Avoids Summer Weather Hazards 

Fall harvesting means corn sil- 
age isn’t exposed to summer rain 
and heat with resultant mold and 
spoilage. The reduced period of 
time in the silo also decreases the 
amount of spoilage. No preser- 
vative is required because the 
grain in the corn is a built-in 
preservative. 

Very few silages match corn 
silage in cost per ton “to the 
cow.” The chart with this article 
shows three of the main silages 
raised. Yield per acre and cost 
per ton to the cow are about the 
same on cane and corn silages. 
The difference in value can be 
seen in the total digestible nutri- 
ents column. Good corn silage 
has a TDN percentage of 20.0 
while cane has only 15.2 TDN. 


Wilted alfalfa silage has a high- 
er TDN than corn silage, but los- 
es the race for top silage position 


WHY RAISE CORN SILAGE 
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in tons per acre and resulting 
higher cost per ton to the cow, 
as shown in the chart below. Al- 
falfa is the top GRASS silage. 

No matter how little the cost 
per ton or how high the produc- 
tion per acre, a silage has to pro- 
duce a good response in the ani- 
mals to which it is fed in order 
to be worth putting up. What do 
the experts think about corn sil- 
age? 

“IT don’t think you can beat 
corn silage for milk production,” 
says John Owens, Lewisburg, 
Tennessee, Experiment Station. 
“Tonnagewise, you get more per 
acre. As far as quality goes, I 
don’t think any other crop makes 
as much good silage consistently 
over the years as does corn sil- 
age.” 

Bill Tyrrell, University of Ten- 
nessee Extension animal husband- 
man, recommends corn silage 
over any other silage for beef cat- 
tle, when it can be grown eco- 





ESTIMATED COSTS OF SILAGE CROPS 





CROP 











Tons Per Costs per Ton Dry Digestible Total Di- 
Acre “To The Matter Protein gestible Nu- 
Cow''* trients (TDN) 
CORN (dent stage, 
well-eared) 10 to 15 $10.35-6.75 28.4 1.3 20.0 
ALFALFA (wilted) 9 t012  $11.70-8.15 36.0 4.1 13 
CANE (sweet sor- 
ghum) 10 to 15 $10.35-6.75 25.3 0.8 15.2 





*Total costs include production of crop, harvesting, and filling silo, silo costs, and outhandling. 
Information in chart from U-T research, Extension, and Morrison's Feeds and Feeding. Lower 
ton per acre figures result in higher costs ‘‘to the cow"’ as shown in columns two and three. 
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nomically on a farm. “Much of 
the value of the silage is in the 
grain content,” says Tyrrell. 
“Good sorghum or grass silage 
just doesn’t measure up with 
good, high grain content corn si- 
lage for beef cattle.” 


In 33 experiments with corn 
silage in rations for 2-year-old 
steers, feed costs per 100 pounds 
of grain were reduced 5 per cent 
when corn silage was used. The 
ration fed was 23 pounds of si- 
age, 14 pounds of shelled corn, 3 
pounds of hay, and 2.6 pounds of 
protein. 


Each ton of corn silage fed sav- 
ed 247 pounds of corn (4% 
bushels) and 580 pounds of le- 
gume hay, but needed 14 pounds 
more of protein supplement. The 
steers averaged 2.49 pounds of 
gain per day on the silage ration. 
Decrease in feed costs was due to 
higher daily gain and better feed- 
efficiency. 


Raising good corn silage is 
very similar to raising a good 
crop of high yielding corn. Choose 
good corn land. If you have a 
good level land where erosion is 
no problem, you can think of 
corn silage year after year with 
good results—if you follow soil 
tests and other recommendations. 
“It takes quality land to raise a 
quality crop.” 


Select a variety of corn recom- 
mended for high yields just as 
you would for a top grain yield. 
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Don’t choose “Uncle Tom’s Giant 
40 Forter.” The grain necessary 
for top quality corn silage just 
wouldn’t be available. 

Soil test the land and add fer- 
tilizer and lime according to soil 
test recommendations. Ex pect 
top yields in corn grain produc- 
tion in order to have good corn 
silage. Medium corn land should 
be expected to produce 50 to 80 
bushels of corn an acre; good 
land, 80 to 100 bushels an acre; 
and excellent land, 100 bushels 
or more. 

Cultivate shallow or use chemi- 
cal weed control as you would on 
a corn grain crop. Control of 





Efficiency on American farms 
has been increasing at the rate 
of 4 per cent annually for the 
past 10 years. 





weeds is just as important in pro- 
ducing good corn silage as it is in 
producing good corn yields. 

Harvest in the early dent stage. 
This is one week past roasting 
ear stage in dry weather and two 
weeks past in wet weather. The 
proper moisture stage is between © 
68 and 72 per cent. 

Who should raise corn silage? 
That answer is self-evident. A 
farmer needing silage of high 
quality and high quantity with a 
high energy content to help him 
get the most out of his dairy or 
beef animals needs corn silage. 
He should consider raising it if 
he has suitable land available. 





Time 


Time To Lime 


ES re ee 


——* 


ome 

A good farmer knows that fertilizing gen 
doesn't always produce maximum yields. Lime 
may be the limiting factor .. . 


Condensed from The National Future Farmer 


T HAS BEEN estimated that 
161 million acres of land in 

the United States would be im- 
proved by applications of lime— 
a farming practice that dates 


back two to three hundred years 
before Christ. 


Lime is applied to the soil for 
a number of reasons. Probably 
the most common benefit is to 
neutralize soil acidity. This creates 
a soil condition favorable to the 
growth of the majority of crops. 
It also enables growth and activi- 
ty of desirable soil bacteria. 


Liming aids in the control of 
some plant diseases. For instance, 
the organism that causes clubroot 
of certain vegetable crops and 
take-all of wheat cannot thrive 
in a soil that is properly limed. 
In addition, liming aids in con- 
trolling temporary plant disorders 
caused by lack of available iron, 
manganese, and boron. 


Certain plant-food elements 
are applied when lime is added 
to the soil. Calcium, magnesium, 


Emil S. McCarty 


and most of the minor plant-food 
elements are contained in liming 
materials. This is particularly 
true of dolomitic lime. Generally, 
liming materials are not regarded 
as fertilizers. However, they 
should be looked upon as such 
when applied to soils low in cal- 
cium or magnesium. 


Liming makes certain plant- 
food elements in soil more avail- 
able to plants. There is evidence 
that plants take up more phos- 
phorous and nitrogen in proper- 
ly limed soils. Other nutrients 
are likely affected. Thus, greater 
returns are obtained from ferti- 
lizers when the soil has been pro- 
perly treated with lime. 

In some soils, structure is im- 
proved by the use of lime. Soil 
structure refers to the arrange- 
ment of soil particles, which has 
an effect on the soil’s physical 
condition. 


Certain weeds cannot thrive in 
soils that have been limed. This 
reduces costs of cultivation and 


Reprinted by permission from The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, Virginia 
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increases the amount of fertility 
available to the crop. 


Lime is essential for best re- 
sults from legumes. Not only is 
growth increased, but the amount 
of nitrogen that the plants add to 
the soil is raised when liberal 
quantities of lime are present. Al- 
falfa, for example, is one of the 
heaviest feeders on calcium. 


Liming is a beneficial practice 
in conjunction with green manur- 
ing. An acid soil is unfavorable 
for decomposition of green man- 
uring crops and for changing of 
nitrogen in the organic matter to 
a form used by plants. 


Type and amount to use should 
be decided only after a reliable 
soil test has been made. Acidity 
of the soil, cost of applying, ex- 
pected returns, soil texture and 
structure, crops to be grown, and 
the number of years between lim- 
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ings have some effect on types 
and amounts to use. Therefore, 
each should be considered with 
the aid of a reliable soil test when 
making this decision. 


Liming materials may be ap- 
plied to the soil in several ways. 
A popular way used to a large 
extent is by the use of trucks with 
special bodies and _ centrifugal 
spreaders. These are commonly 
used by custom operators. Fertili- 
zer spreaders will do a good job 
but are not as convenient as the 
truck. 


Disking or plowing the lime 
into the soil is advisable on row- 
crop land. On pasture land, fav- 
orable results have been obtained 
by leaving it on top of the 
ground. However, if the soil is 
to be broken, better results from 
the lime can be obtained by turn- 
ing it over. 





Tell How To Find Amount of Urea in Supplement 


University of Illinois scientists offer this method of telling how 
much urea is mixed in a protein supplement. They first point out 
that when the feed tag says “this supplement contains protein from 
non-protein sources,” it means the supplement contains protein from 


urea. 


Divide this non-protein source figure by 2.6 to find the percen- 


tage of urea in the supplement. 


Five percent is usually the maximum recommended figure. If the 
supplement contains more than five percent of urea, mix it carefully 


with the grain ration. 


—University of Illinois 














You Don’t Need Much Land For Goats 


A little space plus the right care devoted to these ideal animals can 
bring improved health and a cash income .. . 


Condensed from Organic Gardening and Farming 


WO-THIRDS of an acre 

give Henry Howe and his 

wife of Monroe, Michigan, more 

than enough space for their goat 
pens and pasture. 


Their “complete city farm” on 
5 lots (each 50 by 150 feet) only 
a few minutes’ drive from the 
center of town supplies them 
with just about all the food they 
consume. Reports Mrs. Howe 
proudly: “The only thing we 
bought from the store last winter 
was bananas.” 

The Howes first became inter- 
ested in goats when they discov- 
ered that their 8-year-old daugh- 
ter was allergic to cow’s milk. In 
the 25 years since, the produc- 
tion and size of their goat dairy 
have steadily increased. Right 
now, they have 8 French Alpine 
milking goats. (A ninth was born 
the morning we arrived at the 
Howe place.) 


According to Mrs. Howe, “The 
goats aren’t much trouble to take 
care of, but they do keep us home 
most of the time.” Average daily 
milk yield is 4 quarts, and all of 
it is put to good use. Much is 
sold to regular customers. Some 


is turned into cheese and butter; 
whey from the cheese is fed to 
the chickens; and the goat ma- 
nure sells for 50 cents a bushel. 


The goats are fed some com- 
mercial rations, but the Howes 
make sure to give them as many 
high-quality supplements as pos- 
sible. These range from alfalfa 
hay to comfrey and garlic (“a lit- 
tle bit of home-grown garlic 
which they love to eat helps keep 
our goats free of worms”). They 
also feed them bone meal, black- 
strap molasses, kelp, and ground 
linseed kernels, sometimes adding 
a little limestone. 


Their male goat has a pasture, 
50 by 75 feet, all to himself. The 
space taken up by the low-roof- 
ed, asphalt-shingled pen is about 
50 by 50 feet. The Howes often 
use leaves, obtained free by the 
truckload from the city, as bed- 
ding in the pen; the leaves do a 
fine job of preventing mud holes, 
and turn into a rich leaf mold for 
use in their large home garden. 

Mrs. Howe gives this advice 
for anyone wanting to raise 
goats: “Be sure to get a good 
strain. Purebreds aren’t necessary, 


ission 
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but the goats should come from 
healthy stock. Start with one or 
two. Goats won’t take too much 
of your time, but they do need 
regular care. 

“You'll save money if you can 
grow most of your own feed. If 
you don’t have the space, then 
buy as good a quality hay as you 
can, and add minerals to their 
feed. We used to lose goats be- 
fore we started giving them bone 
meal and other mineral supple- 
ments.” 


Breed of Goats 

The French Alpines which the 
Howes raise are one of 4 princi- 
pal breeds of dairy goats in the 





Insects numerically comprise 
70 to 80 percent of all living 
animals in the world and collec- 
tively outweigh all animal life 
lumped together. Locusts alone 
have been credited throughout 
biblical and secular history as 
major competitors of man for 
food. If we only let them, hosts 
of obnoxious bugs would them- 
selves contaminate and destroy 
our food, if not actually inherit 
the earth. 





United States. Their ears are up- 
right, eyes prominent, and they 
range in color from white to 
black or spotted. 


Nubians are larger, have long, 
drooping ears and an arched 
nose, and vary greatly in color. 
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Saanens are white, have short, 
erect ears, and are generally good- 
sized. Toggenburgs are medium- 


large, brown in color with short, 
erect ears. 


If you’re interested in starting 
out with goats, here are a few 
recommendations: 


1. Make sure you and your 
family have the time to take 
proper care of livestock. Keeping 
any livestock is a 7-day-a-week 
job. Dairy goats should be milk- 
ed twice a day. 


2. Be certain there are no re- 
strictions or zoning laws against 
livestock where you live. While 
the doe, or female goat, is odor- 
less and clean in her habits, there 


may be some neighbors who will 
object. 


3. Locate a dependable supply 
of good feed. A fairly good goat 
will give 3 to 4 quarts of milk a 
day. To produce this amount, it’s 
estimated they need about 4 
pounds of hay and two pounds 
of grain. Fresh water and hay, 
as well as mineral supplements, 
can be available to goats at all 
times in self-feeders. 


4. Goats need clean, dry hous- 
ing, free of drafts, but no heat is 
required since they are naturally 
hardy. If goats are kept in a barn 
or pen for part of the day or 
night, but not in stalls, you should 
provide a minimum floor space 
of 30 square feet per animal. 
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There are many places where and the Dairy Goat Journal, Co- 
you can get detailed information lumbia, Missouri. If you’ve got 
on raising goats, such as your some extra space—and you don’t 
state experiment station, the U. need much—you’ll find dairy 
S. Department of Agriculture, goats worth keeping. 





Scientist Believes Vibriosis Cause of Cattle Infertility 

Vibriosis is now generally considered to be a major cause of in- 
fertility in cattle, according to a University of Florida scientist. 

Dr. F. H. White, says damage due to this bacterial disease is 
limited primarily to fetal tissues and does not affect the general 
health of the adult animal. 

He adds that bulls may carry the organisms without any signs of 
damage to the animal. Vibriosis is spread in a herd by means of the 
breeding process. It may also be spread by means of artificial insemi- 
nation if the bull from which the semen is collected is infected. 

Dr. White warns that it is very important for breeding associa- 
tions to know the status of their bulls in respect to vibrio infection. 
Although clinical examinations, as well as breeding records, are help- 
ful, he says they cannot be relied on to diagnose vibriosis in a herd. 
Progress i is being made in the development of more accurate tests for 
the detection of this infection. 

Dr. White says prevention of infection and reduction in losses 
from vibriosis depend largely on management practices. “It is hoped 
that local veterinarians will be consulted in cases of infertility and 
abortions,” he adds, “since proper diagnosis is of utmost importance 
in these cases.” —University of Florida 





Stop Pig Losses! 

There’s no need for so many baby pigs to die, says Jim Patterson, 
livestock specialist at North Carolina State College. He cites some 
figures: 

A sow will ovulate 17 eggs on the average. At mating, 16.02 of 
these eggs will be fertilized. And she'll give birth to 9.2 pigs. At mar- 
ket time, there’ll be only 7.2 hogs to sell. 

What happened was that 6.8 of those pigs were lost before birth. 
And 2.2 were lost after birth. “These losses can be reduced by good 
nutrition and good management practices,” he says. 

—North Carolina State College 

















N ANY technician’s service 

area there is a wide variation 
in settling rate from herd to herd. 
Yet he carries the same semen to 
each herd. 

When some herds obtain a 75 
per cent settling rate and others 
below 60 per cent, only two fac- 
tors can be considered. These are 
the. health of the herd and the 
cooperation the herd handler 
gives the technician. 

The three basic requirements 
for a good conception rate in ar- 
tificial insemination are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Good quality (fertile) se- 
men, 


2. A capable technician. 


3. Cooperation on the part of 
the herd manager. 


Obviously, we could add a 
fourth, a healthy cow. However, 
we construe “a healthy cow” to 
be a part of herd management 
cooperation. No good herd mana- 
ger has many unhealthy or prob- 
lem cows very long. He knows 
such cows can become unprofit- 
able fast and he takes steps to 






6 Steps To Better Breeding 


Teamwork is necessary for a top conception rate. 
Here's how to insure regular calving .. . 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard's Dairyman, 28 Milwaukee Ave., West, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


H. A. Herman 





correct the situation or eliminate 
the cows. 


It is the responsibility of the 
artificial breeding organization to 
provide fertile semen. and a cap- 
able technician. These two items 
are well taken care of in an effi- 
cient manner by most bull studs. 
They can’t operate otherwise in a 
competitive field. 


Thus, the factor often lacking 
— too frequently in problem 
herds — is the cooperation of the 
herd manager. We apply the 
term “herd manager” to all herds 
whether he be the herd owner 
doing his own work or a paid 
employee. 

Though we are going to out- 
line below the importance of the 
herd manager in getting cows 
settled, we would not want to be 
guilty of insisting that the semen 
and the technician are always 
free of blame. Once in a great 
while these two factors are below 
par. Technicians are human, and 
bulls vary in fertility from time 
to time. 


Here’s what the efficient herd 
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manager provides to insure near- 
ly a 100 per cent calf crop and 
high conception rate: 

" 


Herd Records ... 


He keeps a permanent record 
of calving, heat dates, and breed- 
ing dates for every cow. He stud- 
ies these records and uses them 
as a management guide. 

Thus, he knows when a cow 
should be in heat and when she 
should be bred. If she appears to 
be “a problem breeder,” veterin- 
ary attention can be obtained 
promptly. 

Barn, charts are, provided by 
almost every A.I. organization. 
With these filled out completely 





America is a land where a 
citizen will cross the ocean to 
fight for democracy—and won't 
cross the street to vote in a 
national election. —Bill Vaughan 





the herd manager, technician, 
and veterinarian can analyze the 
status of every cow in the herd. 

A good rule on keeping records 
was advocated by R. L. “Dick” 
Holden when he was an active 
fieldman for The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, and we 
have never found a better state- 
ment: 

1. “Set down when (date) it 
happened!” 

2. “What happened!” 

3. “How it happened!” 
When to Breed .. . 


All evidence encourages breed- 
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ing cows not earlier than 60 days 
following calving. Research shows 
nothing is gained by breeding 
cows earlier. Following calving, 
it takes about 45 to 60 days for 
the womb (uterus) of a cow to 
return to its normal state. 

Cornell data show it takes 2.5 
services for cows bred less than 
50 days after calving, but only 
1.6 services for cows bred 60 to 
90 days following calving. 

The good livestock man works 
with, “not against, Nature.” Fol- 
lowing calving wait 60 days, or 
the second heat period usually, 
to request service. 


Detect Cows in Heat... 


Check the herd twice daily for 
cows in heat. An evening and a 
morning “turnout” helps spot 
cows that should be serviced. 
During the winter months this is 
most important as some cows con- 
fined in stanchions often do not 
show some of the signs associated’ 
with heat. 


Call Technician on Time .. . 


The technician and the herd 
manager work as a synchronized 
team in carrying out the breeding 
program. Call the technician on 
schedule and advise him of the 
exact time you saw the cow in 
heat. If a selected mating is 
wanted, give the technician the 
name of the sire. He should also 
be given the name or number of 
the cow. His own records will 
show the breeding history on this 
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cow before he reaches the farm. 


As a rule, cows should be in- 
seminated 12 to 24 hours after 
the onset of heat. 


Animals in heat should be con- 
fined. This saves milk, too, be- 
cause the cow in heat doesn’t 
milk well and, if she is allowed 
to run with the herd, she usually 
contributes to lower yields of one 
or two, other cows for the day. 
As a rule, confined cows are be- 
lieved to settle better. 


Feed Herd Well... 
Well-fed herds are considered 
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to be the earmark of a good 
dairyman. They have fewer 
breeding troubles. 


Underfeeding, obviously, is to 
be avoided as it can lead only to 
loss in income and often to poor 
settling. The fat and overfed cow 
can also be a breeding problem. 


In spite of all we know or can 
do, a herd eventually has an oc- 
casional “shy breeder.” Such 
cows should have veterinary at- 
tention. Usually a veterinary ex- 
amination of such cows can de- 
termine their possible breeding 
future. 





Late Lambs Can Be Profita'sle 


One of the plagues of the sheepman is the late lamb or ‘Pee- 
Wee.’ There are several causes for these late lambs such as summer 
heat, poor feed, needle grass, internal parasites, late birth and lack 
of milk. Whatever the cause, ‘Pee-Wees’ are not very profitable to 
the man who sells them. 

With a little work and extra attention most of these lambs can 
be improved and turned into a profitable product, says a Virginia 
sheep specialist. 

Sheepmen who still have some of the lambs can do the job 
themselves and usually pocket more profits. If the lambs are weaned, 
dipped and treated for internal parasites, they are on the road to be- 
coming a profitable product. 

The lambs can be kept in a shed or barn, or they can be put in 
a pasture. If they are put in a pasture, it should be one where no 
sheep have been for some time. Corn fields, stubble fields, meadows 
or fresh pastures are usually excellent sources of grazing for these 
lambs. 

‘Pee-Wees’ might make a good project for one of the youngsters. 
If he can make a profit from them, he is well on his way to becoming 
a good sheepman. —Texas A & M College 





Should You Feed Grain 
In Place of Hay ? 


Interesting and useful experimentation on this 
phase of feeding .. . 


Condensed from Milking Shorthorn Journal 


HE question of feeding grain 

in place of hay is the 

one to which Michigan dairy 
scientists are finding answers. 

They strongly suspect that 

many cows are genetically cap- 

able to put out an extra 10,000 

pounds a year if they were fed a 

more concentrated ration. 


Roughages are little more than 
50 percent digestible. Corn and 
cobmeal at 73 percent digestibili- 
ty supply about 50 percent more 
energy per pound. If we give a 
cow all the good alfalfa hay she 
will eat plus a good feed of corn 
silage, then offer all the grain she 
will clean up, not many cows 
will take more than 30 pounds. 
Grain intake is limited by appe- 
tite. The only way to increase 
consumption of grain is to cut 
down roughage intake. 


Would this type of feeding pro- 
gram be ruinous to dairy cows? 


So far in the 305-day feeding 
trials started last fall at Michigan 
State, the cows have shown no 
stress. Eighteen cows were select- 
ed from the University herd and 
started on the following feeding 
plan: 

Group I (6 cows) daily ration: 
Good alfalfa hay, full fed; good 
corn silage, 40 pounds; grain at 
the ratio of 1 pound for each 2.5 
pounds of milk produced. 

Group II (6 cows) daily ra- 
tion: Good alfalfa hay, 15 
pounds; good corn silage, 40 
pounds; grain at the ratio of 1 
pound for each 2.5 pounds of 
milk produced. 

Group III (6 cows) daily ra- 
tion: Good alfalfa hay, 5 
pounds; good corn silage, 40 
pounds; grain full fed, all cows 
will eat. 


It is obvious that according to 
accepted standards, Group I was 


Reprinted by permission from Milking Shorthorn Journal, Springfield, Missouri 
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well fed, and the lack of rough- 
age fed in Group II was more 
than made up by grain fed. 

It is Group III that is putting 
the idea of a high energy ration 
to acid test, and all dairymen are 
watching with great interest. In 
this group, No. 612, a medium- 
sized cow in her fourth lactation, 
is going at a rate that looks like 
a 25,000 pound record in the 
making. Her previous record was 
15,100 pounds of milk and 543 
pounds of butterfat. Thirty days 
after dropping twin heifers, dur- 
ing which time she was on regul- 
lar feeding, she was giving 87 
pounds of milk a day. She was 
then eating all the good alfalfa 
hay she would eat, 40 pounds of 
corn silage, and 28 pounds of 
grain. She weighed 1,355 pounds. 

With her hay cut to 5 pounds 
a day and her grain ration in- 
creased, 24 days later she hit a 
peak of 116.5 pounds of milk. She 
was then eating 46 pounds of 
grain a day. She gained 95 lbs. 
in body weight, was in excellent 
health. She was still milking over 
100 pounds a day in the third 
month. 

Other cows in Group ITI, while 
not responding as phenomenally 
as No. 612, have shown an in- 
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crease of 10 to 12 pounds of milk 
a day, and they are holding at 
high levels longer than cows in 
other groups. 

Cows in Group II, while not 
showing a daily increase in pro- 
duction, have held a more persis- 
tent level of production than 
cows in Group I. 

The grain ration for all groups 
is a 16 percent daily ration made 
up as follows: 


Corn and cobmeal 1,500 Ibs. 
Soybean oil meal 500 Ibs. 
Trace mineral salt 20 Ibs. 
Dicalcium phosphate 20 Ibs. 
Molasses 100 Ibs. 


Dr. C. A. Lassiter, head of the 
Dairy Department at Michigan 
State, says, “We were thinking in 
terms of the milk check when we 
designed this experiment. It is not 
true any more that grain is the 
costliest part of the ration.” 


To make his point, Dr. Lassiter 
has drawn up the following table: 





Total Digestible 





Nutrients Cost of 100 
(TDN) Per Acre Lbs. Lbs. TDN 
Alfalfa-brome hay ...3,600 $2.00 
Hay crop silage ....4.000 1.92 
Corn silage ........ 6,000 1.25 
St: AD c's oo a-taee ocd 4,000 1.51 
Shelled corn ....... 3,350 1.90 
ee QI so iceesce 1,344 2.57 











From the University of Massachusetts extension service comes this 






ditty: “Flies may come, but they seldom go . . . They merely continue 
to breed and grow. They carry their germs from filth to man .. - 


And bother and pester as much as they can.” 














A Case For The Chisel 





HISEL ‘plowing’ is now a 

practical method of culti- 

vation—thanks to the power and 
speed of the modern tractor. 


Five or more shanks, set 12 in. 
to 15 in. apart, are drawn through 
the soil at the required depth 
and speed; generally the faster 
the better. 


Although a chisel plow can be 
used as a cultivator, a cultivator 
cannot take the place of a chisel 
plow. The chisel is, in fact de- 
signed to replace the basic plow- 
ing operation, with the difference 
that it bursts and lifts the soil 
instead of turning it over in fur- 
rows. This effect is achieved by 
the width, the curve and the 
springing action of the shank and 
by the near horizontal angle of 
the point to the soil. 

The Test 


My own views on whether to 
plow or chisel plow are quite 
simple; whichever tool can effici- 
ently do that particular job most 
cheaply should be used. Plowing 
is an efficient method of burying 


The basic difference between a conventional plow 
and a chisel plow is that the former turns the soil 
over in furrows and the latter bursts and lifts it. . . 


Condensed from Practical Power Farming 
David Chance, Chisel Ploughs, Ltd. 


tall rubbish or of turning in a 
grass ley. It is probably also the 
most effective means of burying 
long straw thrown out loose be- 
hind the combine; although for 
chopping straw and mixing it 
with the soil the rotary cultiva- 
tor/chisel plow combination runs 
the plow pretty close. 

The plow can turn a furrow in 
really wet weather, but in many 
clay soils the results anticipate 
the assistance of winter frosts 
which may not be forthcoming. 

Much plowing, however, is in- 
effective in its object and un- 
necessary, and it is the bad or un- 
necessary plowing which I sug- 
gest can be replaced by the cheap- 
er method. 

As a rough guide, the follow- 
ing program might be followed 
on the average arable farm: 

Chisel plow all the fields, ex- 
cept the leys, due for winter 
wheat. It is quicker and cheaper 
and the yields are as good. 

Chisel plow the clean fields. 
There is no point wasting time 


Reprinted by permission from 


Practical Power Farming, Dorset 
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and money in burying rubbish 
which is not there. 

Chisel any fields suffering from 
plow pan while they are still dry. 


Something on these lines would 
put the plowing program well 
forward on most farms at what 
is about their busiest time and 
which often develops into a race 
against the weather. 


There is no reason why the 
chisel plow should not alternate 
with the plow during the rota- 
tion, except where the purpose 
is to increase the soil depth. This 
does involve exclusive use of the 
chisel plow for some years on the 
lines described in this article. 
Where the plow does follow the 
chisel it may be better not to 
plow as deep as the previous 
chiselling. 


Twice Over 


The correct way to chisel plow 
is to start at the same depth as 
the previous plowing and cross 
the field twice, the second pass 
being a little deeper and at an 
acute angle to the first. In the 
following year, the soil moves 
more easily and can be chiselled 
an inch or two deeper without in- 
creasing the load on the tractor. 
The object is to gradually in- 
crease the depth of working soil 
year by year. I have stressed the 
importance of depth because it is 
easy to go too deep too quickly. 
After a year such as this, it will 
be tempting to break up badly 
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panned fields thoroughly to a 
foot or more. We have found that 
it is better to resist this tempta- 
tion, especially where the previous 
plowing was at only 7 in. or 8 in. 
If we want to break a hard 
pan, we chisel deep once only 
when the field is dry with the 
shanks set no closer than 2 ft. 
apart. In this instance we are 
using the chisel as a sub-soiler. 
On sloping fields it is a real 
advantage to chisel across the 
slope of the ground. Water is 
dispersed across the slope and al- 
lowed to percolate through to the 





Fertilizer offers two important 
advantages. First, it is one of 
the most favorably-priced items. 
used in crop production, and 
second, where needed, it pays 
dividends in the form of great- 
er crop returns per acre. 





existing drainage system. It is, 
in fact, controlled, instead of be- 
ing forced to find its own way 
downhill, mostly on the surface. 
I have seen the effects of this on 
hundreds of acres of chiselled 
fields this winter and found them 
drier on the surface than the 
neighboring ground. 

After chisel plowing, it may 
sometimes be necessary to vary 
the surface cultivations, but most 
of the differences are obvious 
when it is understood that the 
chisel plow almost prepares its 
own seed-bed. For example, a 
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kind dry soil, chiselled 6 in. deep 


in the autumn for winter wheat, 
can form a tilth which may be- 
come too fine if harrows are used. 
Ready For Drilling 

Instead of harrowing, our 
method is to replace the normal 
chisel points with broad, flat, 
duck-foot points and draw them 
2 in. deep through the soil before 
drilling. The field is then left 
level for the drill without break- 
ing down the surface clod, and 
any weeds germinating are cut in 
the ground. 

Land which has been chisel 
plowed and left rough over win- 
ter makes a good seed-bed in the 
spring regardless of whether there 
have been winter frosts or not. 
Weeds may well begin to germi- 
nate there earlier than on plow- 
ed land because the soil is al- 
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ready a rough seed-bed, and only 
sufficient cultivations to kill these 
surface-rooted weeds are neces- 
sary. It should never be necessary 
to go down after deep-rooted 
weeds in the spring. 

Fewer Weeds 

When we began to use the 
chisel plow six years ago on my 
farm we expected to find that 
weeds would be the main prob- 
lem; but this has not been so. 
We are finding that fields which- 
have been consistently chiselled 
since then are becoming cleaner, 
and the only weed which has 
been more troublesome is chick- 
weed. 

This tool can be regarded as 
complimentary to our modern 
farming systems, and not as a 
new system which supplants 


others. 





New Treatment For Face Fly 


The face fly is a relatively new pest to livestock producers in the 
United States and until new chemicals were developed the flies had 
their own way. Now, three materials help take care of face flies, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dale F. Bray of the University of Delaware. 


The three treatments include pyrethrins with MGK repellent; 
pyrethrins with tabatrex; and DDVP bait. Application should be 
made as directed on the label of the material used, Bray said. 


The flies are black and slightly larger than houseflies. They clus- 
ter on the faces, around the eyes, nose and lips of cattle. 


When large numbers of face flies attack cattle they can cause a 
serious drop in milk production with dairy cows or weight losses in 


beef cattle. 


—University of Delaware 











Dairy Cows - 1970 Model 


Here's what a dairy scientist predicts cows in your 
herd may be like 10 years from now. He points out the 
strides being made by dairy researchers in efforts to 


cA 


OW would you like to have 
a complete replacement 
heifer calf crop from your best 
cow—or from an _ outstanding 
cow in another herd each year? 
These calves could be sired by 
one of the best transmitting bulls 
in the country. Instead of your 
technician using semen to breed 
your cows, in the future he may 
be able to deposit a fertilized egg 
from the cow and bull of your 
choice. Current research work in- 
dicates this may become reality 
in the future. 


These would be some of the 
startling changes you could bring 
about in your herd: @ A change 
could be made from a grade to a 
registered herd in one generation. 
This could be done on a 4- or 5- 
year period on a regular replace- 
ment schedule or more rapidly 
by securing all heifer calves from 
all cows in the herd the same 
year. © You might be able to 
make a rapid change from one 
breed to another, too. ®@ You will 
probably not need heifer calves 
from more than 40% of your 


control reproduction . . . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 
Dr. H. J. Bearden, Mississippi State University 


herd for normal replacement pur- 
poses. The remaining 60% could 
be bred with regular bull-calf- 
producing-semen and the calves 
sold for bob veal. Or they could 
be bred with beef semen and the 
calves sold as veal—or, trans- 
planted with purebred-beef ferti- 
lized eggs and the calves used for 
beef production rather than for 
your dairy enterprise. 

Here is a look at what is being 
done and why we think these 
things might be possible in the 
future: 

Progress in the field of artifi- 
cial insemination in the last 20 
years now makes it possible for a 
bull to sire 35,000 or more calves 
in a year. And as a result, a bull’s 
transmitting ability can be very 
accurately measured. 


The true transmitting ability 
of a bull is known when he has 
1,000 or more tested daughters 
whose records have been com- 
pared with their stablemates. If 
these 1,000 daughters average 60 
pounds of butterfat above the 
breed average, you can expect 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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the future daughters to show a 
60-pounds superiority, also. If a 
bull has 100 daughters, you can 
expect the future daughters to 
show 90% of the superiority 
shown by the first 100 daughters. 
This pertains to the average of 
the future daughters. Each 
daughter receives a random sam- 
ple one-half of the sire’s inheri- 
tance; therefore, many daughters 
are needed to indicate a sire’s 
average transmitting ability. 

You can obtain service from 
bulls that have over 1,000 tested 
dauchters, with more available in 
the future. 


All Heifers a Possibility 


The bull has been selected. 
The next stop is to make the 
greatest possible use of him. Arti- 
ficial insemination has partially 
accomplished this. However, -your 
calf crop is still about 50% heif- 
ers and 50% bulls because 2 of 
the sperm obtained from a bull 
produce heifer calves and 1% bull 


calves. 


Research with rabbit sperm 
has accomplished a partial separ- 
ation of the 2 types of sperm. 
The sex ratio has been changed 
to 70% females and 30% males 
and vice-versa. Work is now in 
progress at Michigan State Uni- 
versity with bull semen. Indica- 
tions are that it reacts similarly 
to rabbit semen. 


The sex of the calf is deter- 
mined by a pair of sex chromo- 
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somes. There are 2 types—X and 
Y. The female has a pair of X 
type sex chromosomes (XX), 
while the male has one of each 
(XY). The eggs produced by the 
female all contain one X type 
chromosome. One half of the 
sperm produced by the bull con- 
tain an X type and the other half 
a Y type. If an X type sperm 
fertilizes the eg, a heifer results 
—XX. The \ type sperm then 
produces a male—XY. 

In future years the separation 
technique would not make more 





“Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it." 
—Abraham Linccln 





heifer-producing sperm available, 
but it would enable us to obtain 
a much higher percentage of heif- 
er calves—possibly 100%—from 
the cows bred. 


Test Tube Fertilization 


Approximately 10 million live 
sperm are needed per insemina- 
tion to assure maximum fertiliza- 
tion rate as artificial insemination 
is practiced today. If the eggs 
and sperm could be placed to- 
gether in a test tube and fertiliza- 
tion accomplished, the number 
of sperm may possibly be reduc- 
ed to a few hundred per fertili- 
zation. This would give a much 
higher utilization of the heifer- 
producing sperm. Test tube ferti- 
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lization has been accomplished 
with rabbit eggs and sperm. 


The Superior Cow 

There are very few cows that 
have more than 3 heifer calves in 
their lifetime. Consequently, a 
cow’s true transmitting ability is 
rarely known. Like the bull, many 
daughters from a cow are need- 
ed to accurately evaluate her 
transmitting ability. We may be 
able to “sample” a cow for trans- 
mitting ability in the same man- 
ner that bulls are sampled to- 
day. Once her superior transmit- 
ting ability is known, the great- 
est use possible should be made 
of her. 

To say that you can get be- 
tween 2,000 and 10,000 calves 
from a cow during her lifetime 
seems about as impossible as arti- 
ficial insemination did 25 years 
ago. 

Hormonal treatments have been 
worked out by which a cow can 
be made to produce 10 to 25 
eggs at a time. This process is 
known as superovulation. Some 
progress has been made in re- 
covering these eggs from the live 
cow, but additional research is 
needed in this area. 


Some recent research has 
shown that a cow can be brought 
in heat every 9 or 10 days by 
inhibiting the yellow body forma- 
tion on the ovary. This has been 
done by injections of the milk 
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let-down hormone immediately 
following a heat period. 

Fifteen eggs every 10 days 
would mean about 500 calves a 
year from a cow. Whether these 
treatments can be repeated as 
frequently as this for an indefi- 
nite period remains in the hands 
of the research worker. 

An estimate has been made 
that a pair of mouse ovaries con- 
tain 10,000 potential eggs. There 
is reason to believe that the cow’s 
ovaries may be similar. In order 
to obtain this quantity, more than 
15 eggs will have to be obtained 
at each induced heat period. 


The fertilized eggs may be used 
immediately or stored until the 
receiving cow is ready. Rabbit 





The most paralyzing emotion 
in life is hate; the next most 
destructive and paralyzing is 
fear. 





eggs have been frozen with dry 
ice and alcohol, thawed and 
transplanted in other rabbits to 
produce live young. It is prob- 
able that in the future, cow eggs 
will respond similarly. 


The cow receiving the eggs can 
be any cow in your herd. The in- 
heritance of the calf would not 
be affected by the cow which 
carried it. The recipient cow will 
have to be in the correct stage 
of the heat cycle to receive an 
egg—you will have to watch the 
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cows for heat as you are doing 
now. The egg will probably be 
transplanted 3 or 4 days after 
heat. 


Some progress has been made 
in bringing cows in heat at a 
specific time. In fact, it will 
probably be possible to have all 
or part of your herd in heat at 
the same time. This could reduce 
the amount of your time spent 
checking cows for heat. 


To date, 3 live calves have 
been born as a result of egg trans- 
plantation. It has also become 
quite common in research with 
sheep and rabbits. 
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Herd Offspring 

Your herd offspring resulting 
from this procedure could all be 
heifers and from genetically su- 
perior parents. This does not 
mean that all of them will be 
high-producing individuals, how- 
ever. The odds that they will be 
undesirable have been reduced, 
but poor samples of genes from 
the sire and dam may occur. 


Testing and culling will still 
be necessary. At any rate, the re- 
sults should mean great improve- 
ment in the over-all cattle popu- 
lation of this country—and we 
hope in your own herd by 1970. 





Two Methods Kill Sprouting Tree Stumps 


There is no easy way to get rid of tree stumps but there are two 
fairly easy methods of killing them so they do not send up sprouts, 
according to Charles M. Drage, Colorado State University. 

One pound of 2,4,5-T to a gallon of diesel oil or one pound of 
a mixture of 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D per gallon of diesel oil applied so 
the tops and sides of stumps are wet to ground level will kill them. 

Or ammonium sulfamate (Ammate) applied as crystals to the 
surface of stumps at a rate of one tablespoon for each two inches of 


stump diameter will kill stumps. 


These chemicals must be kept from coming in contact with de- 


sirable plants. 


Numerous chemicals, including saltpeter, commonly sold as 
stump removers have proved unsatisfactory in tests, Drage said. 
Stumps can be pulled out, burned out or rotted out. The easiest 


and cheapest method is to rot them. Cut the stump off at ground 
level or below. Cover with soil and keep moist. Nitrogen fertilizer will 
hasten the rotting process and rotting can be hastened by boring sev- 
eral vertical holes in the stump before it is covered, Drage said. 
—Colorado State University 











HEY CALL It “Fescue foot,” 
this disease that results in 
lameness and dry gangrene in the 


tails and feet of cattle, but just: 


exactly what causes the disease 
is a mystery. 

University of Kentucky re- 
search has it narrowed down on- 
ly to a “toxic substance” which 
is in or on the fescue plant. 

With the help of a federal re- 
gional laboratory in Peoria, IIli- 
nois, the University of Kentucky 
is continuing its research to iso- 
late exactly what causes this 
trouble in a grass that now covers 
great portions of the state. 

University of Kentucky’s dairy 
department and agronomy de- 
partment staff agree that if they 
can find what causes “fescue 
foot” they can either breed the 
cause out of new varieties of fes- 
cue being developed or find a 
way of getting rid of it. 

How big a problem is this “fes- 
cue foot?” Here is where one 





What Are They Doing About 
‘Fescue Foot' ? 


This cattle “disease” is still a mystery but re- 
search has given some answers .. . 


Condensed from The Kentucky Farmer 


finds varying opinions. This writ- 
er has talked to farmers, veter- 
inarians, University researchers, 
and agricultural leaders in the 
state. All agree on disagreeing as 
to the extent of the trouble. 

We talked to veterinarian Dr. 
T. S. Maddox at his Owensboro 
clinic. This veterinarian thinks 
there is no denying that there is 
“fescue foot.” 

Dr. Maddox said that veteri- 
nary journals are too full of arti- 
cles on the subject to deny that 
such a disease exists. He advises 
farmers to get rid of fescue pas- 
ture. “It’s just plain old straw,” 
he said, “and the only reason 
farmers fool with it is because it 
grows on a hillside.” 

Jefferson county veterinarian 
Dr. T. J. Stearns said he report- 
ed cases of fescue lameness in 
cattle to the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in May, 
1953. “Fescue lameness occurs at 
all seasons of the year in sheep 
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and cattle which graze on fescue 
pasture,” said Dr. Stearns. 

“Fescue lameness will not yield 
to any known treatment,” said 
the Louisville vet. “The only 
remedy is to remove the cause 
and the effect will cease. In other 
words, change pastures.” 

How about reportable cases of 
“fescue foot?” No such record is 
kept, but another indication 
might be the number of lame 
cattle showing up at University 
of Kentucky’s animal diagnostic 
lab. 

Head of the University of Ken- 
tucky lab is Dr. F. E. Hull. Since 
the winter of 1960 when the 
University of Kentucky issued a 








Minds are like parachutes— 
they function only when open. 
—T. Dewar. 





“progress report” on tall fescue, 
there have been hardly any re- 
portable cases sent to the UK 
lab. Dr. Hull said a staff member 
in his department remembers on- 
ly one in the last year. 

Before the “fescue statement” 
was made, Hull said he had 
some four or five cases a year. 
On a trip through Kentucky to 
investigate outbreaks of “fescue 
foot,” Dr. Hull said he found 
what probably was the disease in 
some cases but not near the num- 
ber he had expected to find. 


We talked to a farmer in 
Daviess county who had animals 
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come down lame with what was 
called “fescue foot.” However, 
farmer Henry B. Cravens didn’t 
call it that at all. 

“Absolutely not,” Cravens re- 
sponded to the question if he 
would blame his lame cattle on 
fescue. He said he has heard of 
such a disease happening on blue- 
grass pasture too, and he figured 
that maybe it was the season 
(winter) of the year that caused 
the trouble. 

Most “fescue foot” is noticed 
in early spring, veterinarians 
say. 

Cravens, a member of the 
American Farm Bureau’s live- 
stock advisory committee, is one 
of the many Kentucky farmers 
who depend on fescue. He has 
more than 250 acres of fescue 
pasture—the fescue mixed in with 
redtop, ladino, and lespedeza. He 
uses the fescue for hay and then 
after he cuts it he lets it get a 
good growth and pastures it in 
the winter. 


Won't Condemn 

“You couldn’t condemn fescue 
on account of one year,” Cravens 
said in referring to his troubles. 
Besides the ones that were lame, 
he had to shoot three of his 
cows. 

“If I hadn’t had fescue on this 
farm, I wouldn’t have had the 
cattle in the first place,” he said, 
adding also that he wouldnt give 
up his acres of fescue for any- 
thing in the world. 
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While Cravens worried over 
lameness in his cow herd, he 
stood staunch in his reasoning 
that fescue wasn’t necessarily the 
cause. As far as this Daviess coun- 
ty farmer is concerned we need 
a whole lot more information on 
where this mysterious and so- 
called “fescue foot” comes from 
before we can fight it. 


At the University of Kentucky, 
research begun in 1957 continues 
on to isolate the fescue toxicity 
substance. 


Peoria Lab Helps 


Since November, 1957, the 
University of Kentucky dairy de- 
partment has been getting the 
help of the Agricultural Research 
Service lab located at Peoria, 
Illinois. This regional lab frac- 
tionates (separates) samples of 
fescue which UK sends it. The 
fractionating process takes out of 
fescue plants only a part of the 
plant. Four pounds of fescue 
make one pound of the fescue ex- 
tract. This gives researchers the 
chance to eventually isolate the 
substance in the plant by elimin- 
ating various plant parts. 

The extract was administered 
to a cow through a hole in its 
side at the rate of 4 pounds a day 
for 37 days. Result was a cow 
that gradually developed dry 
gangrene at the end of the tail 
and feet and became humped 
and lost body weight. 

This experiment was done in 
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the winter of 1958-1959, and it 
was the first time that anyone 
had shown that fescue toxicity, 
or “fescue foot,” could be caused 
directly by the fescue plant. 


Speed Up Research 


Since this first experiment, this 
same research continues. It is 
now possible for the researchers 





The hardness of the water a 
dairy cow drinks doesn't seem 
to have any effect on how much 
milk she produces. 





to tell whether a fraction of fes- 
cue contains the mysterious toxic 
substance by measuring tempera- 
ture changes in the animal’s tail. 
This has substantially speeded up 
the research work. 


Some officials at the University 
of Kentucky experiment station 
said they believe the toxic sub- 
stance, whatever it is, causes a 
constriction in the animal’s veins 
and capillaries at its extremities, 
which eventually results in no 
blood flow at all and finally the 
dry rotting. 


At a recent meeting at the 
University of Kentucky. officials 
of the Peoria lab joined UK re- 
searchers in trying to decide what 
direction to take with this re- 
search on fescue toxicity and de- 
veloping the new fescue varieties. 

The main questions that need 
answering seem now to be: 


1. What is the mysterious sub- 
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stance that causes fescue toxicity 
in some animals? 

2. Can a new-type fescue plant 
be developed that will give high- 
er performance without any toxic 
effects, if this mysterious sub- 
stance is discovered and isolated 
by researchers? 

- 3. Until the toxic substance is 
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found out, what direction should 
fescue plant breeding take? 

A University of Kentucky, still 
shy in many quarters from a 
“fescue feud” of years past, cau- 
tiously mulls over these and other 
questions in the hopes of solving 
fescue’s newest problem child. 











You Aren't So Safe As You Think You Are 


If you think farming is a relatively safe occupation, consider our 
Compensation Insurance rates here at Farmer’s Digest. During rush 
seasons, our editors and office people help out on our 200-acre farm 
surrounding our office. Therefore, part of their time is office work 
and part farm labor when the insurance company figures the cost of 
our Compensation Insurance. For office work, we pay insurance rates 
based on 7c per $100 of salary. For time on the farm, we pay $4.88 
per $100. That means, apparently, that farm work is 70 times more . 
dangerous than office work. Now you might say there are no hazards 
at all connected with pushing a pencil, so let’s compare the farm 
rate with the rate on our salesmen travelling outside the office. This 
rate is 25c per $100 of wages. Farming, then, is still 19 times more 
hazardous than the kind of a job that keeps a man on the highway 
most of the time. 

The insurance company sets its rates on the average experience 
of its policy holders. On your own farm, you can be a great deal safer 
than the average. For your family’s sake, we hope so. 

—The Publisher 





Planning A Farm Tour 


The best planned farm tour we have seen was described to us 
by J. Joseph Brown, County Agent, P.O. Box 30, Herkimer, New 
York. Strictly for Herkimer County farmers, it pioneers the use of air 
transportation by a county group and in nine days covers many stops 
from New York to Alaska and return. One of the best features of the 


tour is a 48-page guide book that Mr. Brown prepared. Write him if 
interested. 











Soil Organisms Influence 


Crop Productivity 


Many of the cropping and tillage practices you 





ANY practices are effective 

in crop productivity be- 

cause of their influence on or- 
ganisms in the soil. 

For example, when the soil is 
tilled, aeration is improved. Aera- 
tion is favorable for the growth 
of the nitrogen, sulfur, and iron 
oxidizing organisms. When the 
soil lacks oxygen, it is unfavorable 
as an environment for many 
plants. 


Every practice or manage- 
ment system influences microbial 
activity. This, in turn, influences 
the decomposition of plant resi- 
dues, the availability of nutrients 
and the soil structure. These all 
influence crop growth and the 
growth of crops determines the 
soil cover and the erosion pro- 
tection afforded. 


The soil is teeming with micro- 
scopic organisms of various sizes 
and shapes. The kinds of life in 
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use are effective because of their influence on 
organisms so small that a spoonful of soil con- 
tains more of them than there are people living 


on earth... 


Condensed from 


Nebraska Experiment Station Quarterly 
T. M. 


McCalla, Microbiologist and 
Professor of Agronomy 


the soil range in size from sub- 
microscopic forms, such as virus- 
es, to those that are visible, such 
as earthworms, insects, and ro- 
dents. 


As plants grow, roots spread 
through the soil. Microorganisms 
may be 10 times as concentrated 
around and adjacent to roots than 
away from them. The kinds of 
organisms near the roots are dif- 
ferent from those in other parts 
of the soil. 


Food for soil microorganisms is 
obtained partly from decaying 
plant and animal residues, either 
living or dead, returned to the 
soil, and partly from the mineral 
portion of the soil. Most of the 
microorganisms in the soil live on 
dead plant or animal material. 
However, a few flourish on living 
plants and animals. If they harm 
the plant or animal, they are 
called pathogens. The great ma- 
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jority of microorganisms in the 
soil perform one or more bene- 
ficial functions. 

Kinds of Microorganisms 

Viruses. These forms of life are 
so small that they can be seen on- 
ly with the electron microscope 
that magnifies 10,000 times or 
more. Viruses have all the pro- 
perties of living organisms, are 
able to reproduce themselves and 
to grow. 

Bacteria and Actinomycetes. 
These microorganisms are of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes, such as 
rods, spheres, and spirals. It 
takes about 25,000 bacteria lined 
up end-to-end to reach an inch. 
Bacteria perform many beneficial 
functions in the soil. One group, 
the nitrifying bacteria, converts 
ammonia to nitrites and then to 
nitrates. 


The actinomycetes generally 
have a branched cell structure. 
About 10-30 percent of the micro- 
organisms in the soil are acti- 
nomycetes. The actinomycetes in 
the soil decompose crop residues 
and change the availability of 
mineral nutrients to crops. The 
characteristic odor of newly-plow- 
ed soil in the spring is due to the 
activities of actinomycetes. 

Fungi. This group of microor- 
ganisins is highly varied in form 
and shape and exists widely in 
the soil. Fungi are multicellular 
and larger than bacteria. Fungi 
perform such beneficial functions 
in the soil as decomposing crop 
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residues, improving soil structure, 
and changing the availability of 
plant nutrients. 

Algae. These are microscopic 
forms of plant life. that form 
chlorophyll in the presence of 
sun light. They can often be seen 
as a green scum on ponds or on 
the soil surface during wet per- 
iods. 

Nematodes. Nematodes are 
spindle or cylinder-shaped worms 
about 1/10 of an inch in length 
(although some may be consider- 
ably larger) living in the soil. 
Numbers may reach millions in a 
pound of soil. Some live on dead 
plant and animal material, while 





The family farm continues to 
be the dominant factor in U. S. 
agriculture, with 96°%/ of our 
commercial farms and ranches 


family operated. 





others live on living microorgan- 
isms and higher plants, causing 
root disease of plants and inter- 
fering with normal plant growth. 

Other Organisms. There are 
many other living organisms in 
the soil—such as earthworms, 
ants, crayfish and rodents—that 
play a role in mixing and aerating 
the soil. 
Microbial Ecology 

Soil microorganisms are dis- 
persed throughout the soil and 
exist in aggregates or clumps. 
Higher plant roots are also dis- 
persed throughout the soil. Thus, 
nearly all of the soil surface is in 
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close contact with a living or- 
ganism of either a higher or mic- 
roscopic plant. 


Since soil microorganisms pro- 
duce and secrete substances called 
enzymes that break down almost 
any material that may be added 
or is already in the soil, the soil 
is virtually one big digestive sys- 
tem. For example, if a material 
like wheat straw, which is largely 
cellulose, is added to the soil 
with favorable moisture and tem- 


perature conditions, it is broken. 


down almost immediately into su- 
gars. The sugars, in turn, are fur- 
ther changed to other chemical 
substances and eventually com- 
pletely decomposed to carbon di- 
oxide and water. 


Some of the straw may be 
changed into dark-colored sub- 
stances that persist in the soil 
for a longer period of time. This 
is usually designated as humus. 
Sometimes some of the most resis- 
tant portions of the straw, such 
as lignin, may remain undecom- 
posed for a period. This also con- 
tributes to humus. 


Nitrogen Deficiency. In the 
process of breaking down or de- 
composing straw, the mineral 
constituents of the straw (nitro- 
gen, calcium magnesium, phos- 
phorus, potassium, etc.) may be 
left behind in an available form 
to be used by the plant. This pro- 
cess of mineralization of the plant 
and animal residues and of the 
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soil organic matter affects the 
supply of available nutrients. 

Sometimes plant material, such 
as wheat straw, contains too little 
nitrogen to be a balanced diet for 
soil microorganisms. In this case, 
microorganisms take available ni- 
trogen from the soil. This is 
called biological “tie-up” of avail- 
able soil nitrogen. This may 
create or intensify the deficiency 
of a limited supply of available 
soil nitrogen. 

There are many things which 
affect the growth of microorgan- 
isms in the soil. Some of these 





Last year was the best crop 
year this nation ever had. 1960's 
all-time record was 3 percent 
above the previous high in 1958. 





can be controlled by the farmer; 
others appear to be beyond his 
control at the present time. Some 
of the physical factors which af- 
fect microbial growth are tem- 
perature, moisture and aeration. 


Temperature. During the 
warm part of the year activity of 
microorganisms may proceed at 
a rapid rate if other soil condi- 
tions are favorable. When the soil 
temperature drops below 60° F., 
the activity of microorganisms 
slows down. At soil temperatures 
of 40°-50° F. some activity will 
take place. When ammonia is 
added to the soil in the fall some 
of it may be converted to nitrates 
by nitrifying bacteria. Slow trans- 
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formation of the ammonia to ni- 
trates takes place and, if excess 
rainfall occurs, the nitrates may 
then be lost from the soil by 
leaching. When soils freeze, the 
activity of microorganisms virtu- 
ally stops. 


Moisture. Water is essential to 
the growth of microscopic plants 
and animals. When the soil mois- 
ture content drops to a low level, 
comparable to or lower than the 
wilting point with higher plants, 
activity of microorganisms virtu- 
ally ceases. Some organisms, such 
as the fungi, can grow on plant 
residues at a low moisture con- 
tent. Sometimes a dry soil with 
a very high humidity may supply 
sufficient moisture for the fungi 
to grow. Drying a soil will kill 
many of the microorganisms pres- 
ent and cause many to change 
to a resting stage. 


Drying the soil causes the soil 
organic matter and soil colloids 
to change their availability of nu- 
trients to microorganisms. When 
a soil that has been dried is re- 
wet, the microorganisms will 
change from a resting stage to 
actively growing cells. This great- 
ly increases microbial decompo- 
sition of soil organic matter, with 
the result that plant nutrients are 
liberated. Thus, following a rain, 
crops may often show rapid 
growth due to the additional 
available nutrients and the mois- 
ture. 
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Aeration. All soil microorgan- 
isms require oxygen in some form, 
either free as exists in the at- 
mosphere, or combined with some 
substance as occurs in plant or 
animal materials. If the soil is 
well granulated and not exces- 
sively wet, it generally will sup- 
ply sufficient oxygen to meet the 
requirements of most crop plants 
and microorganisms. 

When soils become compacted 
and wet, the soil may not supply 
sufficient oxygen to microorgan- 





The recipe for perpetual igno- 
rance is to be satisfied with your 
opinions and content with your 
knowledge. 





isms and crop plants; then the 
microorganisms may obtain oxy- 
gen from oxygen-bearing com- 
pounds in the soil, such as from 
the nitrates, sulfates, etc. Then 
the soil may lose nitrogen and sul- 
fur in a gaseous form. Iron may 
be reduced and the soil color may 
be changed from a red to a gray 
color. 

In general, desirable micro- 
organisms function in an aerated 
soil, and undesirable ones in a 
compacted and wet soil. Regard- 
less of whether the farmer intends 
to or not, he tills the soil partly 
to keep it well aerated so that 
the desirable microorganisms may 
function properly ; otherwise, 
some of the soil nitrates or sul- 
fates may be changed into a form 
that is unavailable, toxic, or may 
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be lost from the soil by volatiliza- 
tion, 

Acidity. Acidity greatly affects 
the activities of microorganisms. 
The fungi generally tolerate more 
acidity than the bacteria or acti- 
nomycetes. Nitrifying and legume 
bacteria and azotobacter, for ex- 
ample, require calcium for 
growth. Many farmers have ob- 
served that liming a soil, which 
supplies calcium, may increase 
crop yields of non-legumes. This 
may be the result of increased 
nitrification caused by liming and 
making more nitrogen available. 
However, the application of lime 
may cause a more rapid decom- 
position of the soil organic mat- 
ter and, in the long run, unless 
more residues are returned to the 
soil, cause a decline in soil fer- 
tility. 

Nutrients. In order for micro- 
organisms to grow, they must 
have a balanced diet of necessary 
minerals and a supply of organic 
matter for energy. Decomposing 
crop residues and the soil supply 
the minerals for the growth of 
microorganisms. The energy that 
most microorganisms require for 
growth is obtained from plant 
and animal residues. 


Soil Structure 

In considering soil structure 
we think of soil aggregation as the 
arrangement of the sand, silt and 
clay with organic matter and soil 
microorganisms into characteris- 
tic stable clusters or units of 
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various sizes and shapes. 


Earthworms, crayfish, ants, and 
many insects form aggregates 
and, in many cases, may stabilize 
them. 

Microorganisms, during the de- 
composition of plant and animal 
remains, produce numerous or- 
ganic compounds and release in- 
organic substances that affect . 
stability of the soil units. Some of 
the compounds produced and re- 
leased exert a tremendous effect 
on stability. Other compounds 
have only a slight or no effect at 
all. Some of the natural products 
produced by microorganisms are 





Only 37 percent of older 
farm families have any kind of 
medical insurance, compared 
with 55 percent of younger farm 
families. 





more effective per unit weight 
than are the synthetic stabilizers 
that have been produced. Some 
microorganisms, such as fungi, 
stabilize soil structure with their 
mycelia. 

Microorganisms vary greatly in 
their ability to stabilize the soil. 
Some are slightly effective, while 
others (such as Stachybotrys atra) 
are highly effective in increasing 
soil aggregation as measured by 
the wet sieve method. Organisms 
such as the earthworm secrete 
slimes that render the cast several 
times more stable than the origi- 


nal soil. 
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What Is Quality Cotton? ........ July 
DAIRY CATTLE 
We Like Dairying Now ............ Oct. 
Feeding Cows by Electricity ....... Oct. 
Automation on Dairy Farm ........ Oct. 
Make Friends, Influence Cows ....Nov. 
Conventional vs. Cow Factories ....Nov. 
Handle The ‘‘Downer” ..........- Dec. 
Caring for Sick Cow ..........0.5. Dec. 
Gu'de for Cow Culling ............ Dec. 
Will You Breed By Blood Type ....Dec. 


Bect Mastitis Without Medication ..Dec. 








Milk Withholding Time ............dan. 1961 
Yardstick for Dairy Mgt. .........- Jan, 1961 
Cross My Cows With lais ....Jan. 1961 
How Much Milk W.1li She Produce ..Jan. 1961 
Should | Go Bulk?..........05-005 Feb. 1961 
Dai Work So Hard?.......... Feb. 1961 
How Much Milk by 1970?......... -Feb. 1961 
Cost To Produce Milk............. Feb. 1961 
} ey Costs in Dai ing. oeee+ Feb. 1961 
a Gradually to ying. ...-March 1961 
Liquid Meters for Milk .......... March 1961 
To Earth on Dairy Goals ........ March 1961 
New Test For Milk ............. March 1961 
Do Right By Our Cows ...........April 1961 
Silage in Dairy Ration ........... April 1961 
Dairying Demands Greater Skills ..May 1961 
Cut Dairy Feed Costs 20% .......May 1961 
Cowsheds vs. Parlors ............ May 1961 
Which Cows Best Producers ...... July 1961 
Clee GY - 6 cccctncetieneataces July 1961 
Herd Size ans Conception Rate ....Julv 1941 
Change From Fats To Solids ...... July 1961 
Select Right Foundation Cows .....July 1961 
Crossbreds Top Dairy Producers ....July 1961 
Minerals Are A Must ............ July 1961 
FARM BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
“If | had the Plans’ ............Oct. 1960 
Paving A Barnyard ..........-++. Oct. 1960 
Buy Good Drain Tile ............. Nov. 1960 
More Asphalt Barnyards ........ -.-Jan. 1961 
Livestock Equipment Plans ....... March 1961 
Should You Rent Equipment? ....March 1961 
Farm Tools Great Inventions ...... March 1961 
Barn Need Remodeling .......... July 1961 
How To Select Diesel a PES July 1961 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
Time Saving Machines Pay ........Oct. 1960 
When Profitable to Mechanize ..... Oct. 1960 
Manure Lagoons .........+++e+0+: Oct. 1960 
Why Automate? .........6---00: Oct. 1960 
Principles of Push Button Farming ..Oct. 1960 
Human Engineering ...........+-- Oct. 1960 
Don’t Do Hard Way ......+.-.-++- Oct. 1960 
ABC of Chore Power ..........+++ Oct. 1960 
These, Too, Are Farm Tools ........ Oct. 1960 
Farming im 1970 .....---+eeeeees Nov. 1960 
How You Stack Up On Profits ..... Nov. 1960 
Farm Operating Budget .......... -Nov. 1960 
Corporation Farming? Seweosoncsing Nov. 1960 
Is Pr tion The Answer ......... Nov. 1960 
Carry Enough Insurance? ......... Nov. 1960 
Cut Costs That Cut Profits ........ Nov. 1960 
Destroy Farm Surpluses? ......... Nov. 1940 
Solve Problems in Six Steps ....... —_ 1960 
What's Ahead for "61 ...........+- 1961 
Plan Spending, Saving, Borrowing . — 1961 
I'll Grow Corn, You Feed Pigs ..... Jan. 1961 
Where Stands Today's Farmer...... Feb. 1961 
How Farmers Gain Capital..... .-Feb. 1961 
Zoning To Protect Agriculture. . . Feb. 1961 
Are You A Good Credit Risk? ... +-++-Feb. 1961 
Barn Lot Economics........++-+++++. Feb. 1961 
High Yields Begin on Paper .... 1961 
Best Way To Moke E — $1000 ‘March 1961 
Farm Management T eeeeeeeses+March 1961 
How To Tell New rae Will Pay ...** 
Farm Work Time Table ... -May 1961 
Are You Getting 20% Crop Bonus? May 1961 
More Marketing oes enea July 1961 
Use Farm Price Indexes .........- July 1961 
if New Highways Hack Your Form duly 1961 








FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 


Manure Lagoons ........e-eeeeees Oct. 1960 
Infra-Red: Hot News .....-+s+05- Oct. 194. 
Automaiion Sysiems .......eeeeeee . 1960 
Modern Beef Equipment .......... Oct. 1960 
Farm Environmen: Electric Motors ..Oc.. 1¥ 
Pian A Water System .........+.- Nov. 1960 
LP Gas, How To Handle ........ Nov. 1960 
importance of Barn Ventilation ....Dec. 196. 
Cosis Owning rarm Tru.ks ........ Jan. 1961 
will Guibas Control Farm Size. «++Feb. 1961 
Tractor Features Farmers Like.......Feb. 1961 
Calibrating Your Sprayer ........ April 1961 
How Teo Adjust Corn Planter ...... April 1961 
Figure Costs Before Buying ...... May 1961 
FEEDS 

Shall § Ge Belk cccccccscvcccccss Oct. 1960 
Figure Winter Feed Needs ........ Nov. 1960 
Ditch Old Feeding Raios ......... Nov. 1960 
Fow! Manure, Cat.le Feed ........ Nov. 1960 
Future for Medicated Feeds esccccctSe 1 
How fo Use Sinaes.tui.. sc ecccees Feb. 1961 
Pelleting Feeds for Cattle ........ Apr.i 1901 
How To Use Moldy Com ........ April 1961 
High Mois.ure Com for Hogs ....April 1961 
What is Forage Quolity? .........July 1961 
Tempting Bossy’s Palate ..........duly 1961 
FERTILIZERS 

Nitrogen, Continuous Corn ......... Jan. 1961 
Fertilize and Profit .......+.s+0++ March 1961 


HAY AND HAY CROPS 


Getting Most From Grassland .....Nov. 1960 
Birdsfoot Trefoil Looks Good........ Feb. 1961 
Feruiaze and Profit .......-..+45- Marcn 1961 
How Effect.ve, Hay Conditioners? March 1961 
Red Clover, Old Reliable ......... May 1961 
Don't Wait To Put Up Hay ......May 1961 
HOGS 

Farmer Designed Automation ...... Oct. 1960 
Take Carry Out of Hog Feeding ....Oct. 1960 

t Adult Boars ......... 


Mos! Profitable H-g System ....... N 
Planned Parenthood . 


$5 
Shrinkage In Marketing Hogs .... 
Which Hog Ration? 
Use Backfat Probing ............ 
) agg ag You Wean Pigs? 


eee eee eee eeeee 


ee eee eee eeeee 


O0 Secscceses vduly 1961 
PASTURES 
tting Most From Grassland ...... Nov. 1960 
Ni Grass 


ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 








of Date? ....... 
Don’t Let Cows Out Too Seon .... 
Should You Chop Twice Daily ..... 


POULTRY 


Fee. Automation — Turkeys ... 
Antibiotics for Poultry 


«+. Oct. 1960 
seseccccess Dec. 1960 


Full Performance from Layers ......Jan. 1961 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Low Cost Lambing Pens ........... Oct. 1960 
Care Bor Lams .cccccccccccscccs Nov. 1960 


Future for Sheep, Wool 
Attent'on At Lambing Time ...... March 1961 
a Nutrition, Better Wool ..... 


ing Summer Sterility in Sheep 1961 
eden Ram, Treat Well ...... ° ae 1961 
SILAGE 
All Silage and Automatic ......... Oct. 1960 
Silage In Dairy Feeding ..........April 1961 
Test Moisture In Silage ....... -.- April ne: 
How Good Is Your Silage? ....... May 1961 

* Make High Quality @ronn yoy - duly 1961 
SOILS 
Soil Molds — Friend or Foe ...... Oct. 1960 
Good Land Forming ........++++- lov. 1960 
He Saves The Soll .......sseeeees- Dec. 1960 
Te a. scadecouseceoce seecees Dec. 1960 
Farming Without Sot eenscoesce -+-Jan. 1961 
Beter Farn Dra'nage Needed ..... Jan. 1961 
Challenging Question About Soil ...Jan. 1961 
Feed For Cow & Soil ........... March 1961 
a Di Se ST occ acone seed March 1941 
Miracle Substance In Soil ........May 1961 
VETERINARY 
Cat'le lice — N oeseeee-Nov. 1940 

i Fever Cause Trouble . Dec. 1960 
Rhinotracheitis Hardest in Winter .-Dec. 1960 
Guard Aga'nst Rabies ............Dec. 1960 
Water Belly, Steer Killer ..... +ee+-Dec, 1960 
Beware Livestock Poisons ..... «+--Dec. 1960 
Animal Diseases You Can Catch ....Dec. 1960 
How To Handle The “Downer” ....Dec. 1960 
Hog Cholera . ...... bessoee eeees-Dec. 1960 
Caring for Sick Cow ... sescceeee Dee. 1940 
Crooked Calf Disease ..........4+: Dec. 1960 
Tranqu'lizers Helpful Tool ........ Dec. 1940 
Good Calv PEERS. ccccceccees Feb. 1961 
Wovs To Che-k Livestock Losses ..Ma-ch 1941 
Is Th's Feed Safe. Boss? ........ March 1961 
Watch Out For Photosensitization ..May 1961 
Watch for Nitrate Po’ eeees duly 1941 
New Face Fly Control ....... oeee duly 1961 
Factors Causing Bloat ........ «++-duly 1961 
WEEDS - 

Quackgrass Control ............ March 1961 
MISCELLANEOUS 
How Much ts A Bushel ........... — 1960 
Love 9 Land Built King Ranch ....Nov. 1960 
Use Chemicals Sofely ............ "Dee 1960 
Pigeons Fun, Make Meat, Too .....Jon. 1961 
They Raise A Smell..........++. ° . 1961 
Catfish Farming ........... oeeeeApe'l 1941 
Life With Jack ........ esseec 1961 








FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- 
SCRAPER TOOL 


Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handie. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 











FARMER'S DIGEST 
PIG & CALF 
CASTRATING KIT 
With New Castra- 
Knife, _ Illustrated 


Instructions, Lanyard, 
Extra Blades. G— ) 

















Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike cld type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 
blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shielded when not 
in use. 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incisidn method. Plastic lanyard cord with swive! suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 
case. Order trom this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 
BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


‘tart pigs on new creep feeds as 
arly as possible to make money with 
4ogs. his new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 


little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
feeder. Complete 
structions. 


4 FEEDERS only 
$9.85 Postpaid 


in- 





















FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 
8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home Seotdindioex Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7” 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 






to address below. 
Especially for Farmer's Digest — 

Special file holds one year of Farmer's 

Digest. Makes a 1000-page, 
ly library of a one 
yeer subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with other files listed 
at or send 50c for 
one » $1 for three. 


FILES AVAILABLE 
(Order by number) 


1. Contents: (You fill in) 
2. Agricultural Bulletins 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


. Farmer's 


. Machinery Manuals 
Records 


Swine 


. Crop and Field Records 

- Paid Bills and Receipts 

- Unpaid 
Livestock 


Bills, Receipts 
Cow Production Records 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 
your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 
you jot down where money came from in ample | Farmer's 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- pt BOOK 
thing possible by check and note cash spent in 
handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 
have accurate substantiated records to summarize as 
in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | === 
$1.95. Special Price $1.00. 


















New Corn Grower's Check Tape 


This new idea helps 
you use latest approv- 


SA a FZ V4 
ed practices to grow TABLE T Mant Eneush Seed T0921 Op iy 
nets in 27 FF. AY 
more corn. Does four | | CHECK Vour Planter eae . 
jobs in a jiffy: (1) . 


checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 
siand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 
ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, plants or ears. For seed count, operate 
planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 








Book: “Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd" 


Book tells whole story of how experts at 
Carnation Milk Farms built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings, 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 
ment veterinary treatment. Brings practical 
help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 
trated. Cloth. 224 pages. Regular price 
$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 








Order From — Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











Management Tool 
for Swine Growers — 


NEW HOG vat 
WEIGHING TAPE =.= 


Use this tape to check weights frequently and make more money 
from hogs. Select best doers for breeding. Get best gains from feeders. 
Sell at weights to top the market. Accurately estimates weight by using 
both length and heartgirth measurements. 60” long, heavy cloth. 
Money back guarantee. Each $1.59, 3 for $4.49, 12 for $16.95. Write: 
Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 














New Easy 
Way to — 


Beef Cattle 


New, low cost tape makes 

it easy to accurately esti- 

mate the weight of your 

cattle. Tested at an ex- 

periment station, sca‘e 

and tape weights differed 

less than 2% on total 

weight of 38 head. Use it 

to keep track of daily gain. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and mar- 
ket for the most profit. For cattle from 82 to 1888 pounds. One side 
estimates weight of fed cattle. Other side for feeder, beef breeding and 
crossberd cattle. To use, just place around heart girth, pull tight, and 
read correct scale. 108” long, strong, plastic coated fzbric in double 
thickness. Money back guarantee. Each $1.59, 3 for $4.49, 12 for 
$16.95. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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